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Test Them All -- You'll Agree 
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For TRUE THEATRE QUALITY Performance 


isn’t it reasonable to expect a manufacturer 
who since 1913 has produced quality, pro- 
fessional motion picture equipment for 
Hollywood, DeLuxe Theatres, Industry, 
U. S. and Foreign Governmental Depart- 
ments, to build 16mm. motion picture 


equipment comparable to theatre quality? 


Sponsors of 16mm. commercial films, like 
Ford, Firestone, Goodrich, International 


Harvester, Westinghouse and many others, 


Enrich Your Visual Education Program With 


know from long experience that the success 
of their valuable films depends on the pro- 
jector that shows it. Their film programs 
must attain theatrical perfection. They do 
— thanks to DeVry. 

Your Visual Education Program must like- 
wise meet these same theatrical standards 
or much of the effectiveness will be lost. 
You can increase the results of your film 
showings with DeVry 16mm. Sound Film 


Projectors. A test will convince you. 


“FREE FILMS’’ 


De VRY EDUCATIONAL FILMS SOURCE BOOK 


The DeVry 16mm. Film Library contains a wealth of material to enrich the study 
of Geography, History, Nature Study, Science, etc. Lesson Plans prepared by 
eminent authorities are furnished free with each film. Rental and sale prices 


are amazingly low. 


Send For Film Catalog — IT'S FREE! 





1111 ARMITAGE AVE., CHICAGO 





Visual Education Headquarters Since 1913 


NEW YORK HOLLYWOOD 


Every Visual Director 
should have a copy of 
this book Contains 
list of over 1300 films 
obtainable FREE for 
school use. Order 


yours today 


CASH WITH 





De VRY CORP ORATION =F ORDER 50c 
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Teach YOUR Subject 
with a VA DELINEASCOPE 


Reading? Writing? Arithmetic? Art? Geography? His- 


tory? Current Events? Science? 


It is difficult, indeed, to name a subject or project in the 
teaching of which a Spencer Combination Delineascope can- 
not be employed effectively. For here is an instrument 
which dramatically magnifies and projects not only lantern 
slides but opaque objects and illustrations as well—photo- 
graphs, drawings, post cards, printed matter, illustrations 
from news weeklies, travel magazines and educational publi- 


cations. Material is always available at little or no cost. 


The Spencer representative in your vicinity will be glad 
to arrange a demonstration. Or, if you prefer, we will send 


an illustrated folder upon request. Write Dept, J-12. 


Spencer Lens Company 


MICROSCOPES REFRACTOMETERS 
MICROTOMES SPENCER COLORIMETERS 
PHOTOMICROGRAPHIC | BUFFALO | SPECTROMETERS 
EQUIPMENT SU SAS PROJECTORS 
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Study these 
Spencer Advantages 


® Air cooling system spreads a pro 
tective layer of cool air directly 
over surface of copy. Single sheets 
placed in the instrument from. the 
back are held flat by the stream of 
air forced in from the back—-a very 


desirable feature. 


® Self leveling platen adjusts itself 
to single sheets or open books ot 


varying sizes. 


® Construction permits use of large 


books. 


® Model V (1), with cooling fan 
(2), for opaque projection only can 
be converted into a complete Com 
bination Delineascope through sub 
sequent purchase of Lantern Slide 
Front (3) Elevating Device (4) and 
Combination Filmslide and Micro 
slide Unit, (5). A screwdriver is the 
only tool required for attachment 


of these additional parts. 
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MUSEUM MATERIALS FOR LEARNING °* 


MARIAN EVANS are located within a “‘stone’s throw” 
Director Visual Instruction, San Diego Schools of one another, learners may see 
more of the wonders of nature in the 
Natural History Museum, more of 
the Animal Kingdom at the Zoo, 
more of the evolution of progress 
of man in the San Diego Museum 
§ Anthropology, more authentic 
original manuscripts and _ historical 
objects on California in the Junipero 
Serra Museum than could be ob- 
served within a like area and allotted 
time than in any other place. In 
addition to guided class excursions, 
the San Diego Museum has a col- 
lection of portable authentic objects 
and reproductions of originals which 
are loaned to schools (center). The 
Natural History Museum collects, 

























prepares, and labels exhibits dis- 
tributed to schools (lower right). 
*The tenth in the series of monthly 


articles by members of our Editorial 
Advisory Board. 
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HE San Diego 


Fine Arts Gallery is a treat 

to art lovers with its rare collection of old 
masters and modern paintings and sculpture. 
These community resources are utilized as an in 
tegral part of school curriculum experiences as 
well as for constructive leisure time guidance and 
enjoyment. A school journey to the Oriental 
Exhibit, for example, (upper left) proves a fas 
cinating “here and now” approach to a_ study 
of Oriental Peoples. 

Specially guided tours through each of the 
Museums and the Zoological Gardens of Balboa 
Park, tap present and future interests of all 


students, young or old Since these institutions 
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The Educational Screen 


Using Educational Motion 


Pictures Effectively 


T IS a far cry from the facilities and the acoustics of 
the average school room to that of a theater, but this 
should not be a deterrent to any school in establishing 

and maintaining a worthwhile program of educational 
motion pictures. The schools of District 89 (including 
Maywood, Melrose Park, and Broadview, Illinois) have 
established a program for their four thousand elemen 
tary pupils which is not only educational in content but 
a decided motivating factor in school work. 

No doubt the ideal place to show educational pictures 
is in the classroom to small groups. Most classrooms, 
however, present very definite obstacles to desirable 
projection. Window shades are usually buff, tan, or 
brown and allow passage of light. Many shades do not 
fit tightly and light filters in around the edges of the 
window frame. Classroom projection, too, requires 
many operators. If pupils are used they ofttimes miss 
valuable school time. Many teachers are not mechan 
ically minded and have difficulty in operating projectors, 
especially where sound equipment is involved. If the 
school administrator operates the equipment, he diverts 
his efforts from vital school functions. To overcome 
these handicaps the eight schools of District 89 use 
their auditoriums for group showings but they do in- 
tensive preparatory and pertinent follow-up work in 
the classroom. Although we have shown many educa- 
tional pictures in our school system in past years the 


results we received were of doubtful value due to lack 





How a film program works in one elementary school 
system, stressing the importance of careful prepa- 
ration in order to derive fullest value from films. 


WALTER B. ERIKSEN 
Principal, Garfield School, Maywood, Illinois 


of preparation and organization. Children did not see 
these pictures in correlation with subject matter 
studied, and the teachers considered them an awkward 
break in the school curriculum. 

The value of any presentation of school work de 
pends to a considerable extent upon teacher prepara 
tion. Similar organization by teachers is paramount if 
educational pictures are to have fullest value. 

In order to make educational pictures fit into the 
curriculum, we appointed a committee composed of a 
representative from each of our eight schools and a 
principal was appointed as chatrman. The superinten 
dents were interested counsellors. These people con 
stituted the visual education committee of our district. 
Phe committee members consisted of one teacher from 
each grade from 1-8 inclusive. This was done that the 
committee might have a balanced viewpoint in choosing 
pictures. Each member was the school representative 
in her local school and her first job was to have each 
teacher in that building enumerate subjects she desired 
depicted in educational motion pictures. These topics 
were then recorded, and the frequency of the requests 
noted in all of the schools. 

Requests for pictures in grades 1-4 inclusive formed 
the basis for the motion picture program in these lower 
elementary grades. Subjects asked for by the teachers 
of the upper four grades of our elementary schools 
were the nucleus of the program in grades five, six, 


Following 
classroom 
preparation, 
pictures are 
shown in the 
auditorium te 
several grades 
in District 89 
Schools 
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seven, and eight. Some teach 
ers wished pictures on Indian 
life. some on animals of the 
farm or zoo, others on Fin 
land or shell-fishing. A wide 
variety of subjects presented 
themselves, arising — largely 
from teacher desire to em 
phasize something already 
taught or teacher foresight in 
planning some coming new as 
signment. These pictures were 
then scheduled during the 
vear at the approximate time 
in which the topic would occur 
in the classroom curriculum, 
Pictures were also scheduled 
so that the topic fitted the 
season of the year. 

After the yearly motion pic 
ture program was chosen, 
manuals and other informative 
material were procured for each reel from the film pro 


ducers. A committee of two teachers from the same 
building was then appointed to edit this available de 
scriptive material for each reel and prepare a two o1 


three page digest of salient, interesting teaching ma 
terial. The following outline was set up as a guide to 
aid teachers who compiled the material for teacher bul 
letins for each. veel. 

1. Introduction. This included reasons for showing 
the film and discussed its importance to children. 

II. Objectives. Several were given to aid children to 
arrive at desirable educational goals of fact and appre 
ciation, 

III. Interesting Facts. This phase of the outline pre 
sented interesting facts which were usually not the com 
mon knowledge of pupils or teachers. 

[V. Generalizations. This paragraph aided teachers 
to direct their pupils to draw the educational conclu 
sions intended by the film producer. 

¥. Interesting Titles of Scenes. Many were enum 
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Worthwhile activities in the class- 
room precede auditorium show 
ings. A primary grade in the 
Garfield School has prepared for 
the reel, “Farm Animals.” * 


Below—Several types of class- 
room activities have been moti- 
vated by the film, “Mexican Chil- 
dren.” * This fourth grade in the 
Garfield School has done perti- 
nent follow-up work. 





erated to enable the teacher and pupils to get a bird’s 
eve view of the running thought of the picture. 

Vl. Suggestions for Follow-Up Work. This con- 
tained a group of leading questions for class discussion, 
projects that might be used, and references that might 
further enrich the subject. 

The clerical staff of the superintendent’s office mim- 
eographed the material for all teachers whose children 
were to see the picture. This factual material was pre- 
sented to such instructors who would use it at least a 
week or ten days prior to the showing. 

Teachers then prepared their pupils for the picture 
in Whichever class it correlated best. Social science, 
reading, language, geography, and other classes furn- 
ished ideal opportunities for presentation. In depart- 
mental grades the subject teacher rather than the home 
room teacher made the preparation. With this back- 
ground children approached their group educational 

(Concluded on page 416) 


Erpi Classroom Films 
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The Educational Screen 


How We Make and Use 


Engineering Drawing Films - 


JUSTUS RISING 


Purdue University, Lafayette, Indiana 


HE story of the Purdue Engineering Drawing 

Films begins about 1922 at Michigan State College. 

where I attended an Agricultural Conference and 
witnessed a showing of a ten or twelve reel 35mm 
movie from the U. S. Government which described the 
construction and operation of each of the mechanical 
units which make up the automobile. During 1924 
and 1925, after coming to Purdue, | witnessed the use 
in the Engineering Drawing classes of a motion picture 
produced for the C. F. Pease Company which de 
scribed the process of making blue prints. In 1926, 
efforts to promote the production of a motion picture 
to demonstrate the use of drawing instruments came 
to naught because motion pictures in those days cost 
about one dollar per foot and none of the instrument 
companies from whom I solicited sponsorship were 
willing to spend the $1,000 needed for an experimental 
picture. 

In 1931, I saw some 16mm movies made by a staff 
member on a western trip and was convinced that here 
at last was the means for trying out my idea at a 
moderate cost. Correspondence and conferences with 
Bell and Howell representatives resulted in Mr. W. F. 
Kruse bringing to Purdue in June 1932, an auto load 
of equipment. Using script and titles which had previ 
ously been prepared by staff members, there was pho- 
tographed about 1100 feet of pictures and titles on the 
subjects: Lettering, Sharpening the Pencil, and Use of} 
T-Square and Triangles. Subsequent showing of the 
finished pictures before an interested group of faculty 
members resulted in the purchase by the Engineering 
Schools of complete 16mm equipment for the produc 
tion of silent motion pictures. In 1937, the Bass Cam- 
era Company of Chicago loaned us an R. C. A. Victor 
sound camera with news reel and studio attachments 
which, after due trial, the Engineering Schools like- 
wise purchased so that we are now more or less 
equipped for 16mm pictures of any kind. 

In preparing the script for a film for a particular 
subject, we first collect, from all possible references, 
memoranda of the points which might be included in 
the film. By typing these points, doubled spaced, they 
can be cut apart for arrangement in a logical teaching 
order, major points being selected first, and then sec 
ondary and minor points placed with the major points 
to which they are related. If the picture is to be a 
silent one, the material is then composed into titles keep 
ing in mind the action which will be used to demon- 
strate what the title indicates. For a sound picture a 

* Address presented at the Second Conference on “Thi 


Educational Production of Motion Pictures” at Ohio State 
University, November 20, 1940. 


An interesting exposition of how one university 
makes its own films for teaching Drawing, and en- 
hances their value by using slides in combination. 


similar procedure is followed except that the commen 
tary can go more into detail and can be correlated quite 


1 


precisely with actions which are to take place on the 


screen. 
We have found it very helpful to prepare our script 
in loose leaf form on a mimeograph blank which has 


space for the title or commentary on the front and 
space for the action on the back. On the front also, are 
blanks for recording various photographic data for 
future reference. One advantage of the looseleaf form 
of script is that it permits the reassembling of the script 
in shooting sequence, thus providing for considerabi 
economy in shooting time, since all of the shots for a 
particular position and adjustment of the camera can 
be made before changing the set-up. 
for our first pictures, we mounted the camera o1 

tripod and placed the tripod on top of a drawing tabl 
near the one on which the draftsman was working 
For the sake of increased stability of the camera. and 
because the majority of our shots are extreme close-ups 
taken from directly over the draftsman’s head, we now 
mount our camera on a rigid stand which permits unt 


versal movement of the camera. We make close-ups 





Camera and lights in position for “shooting” 





— — 
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from directly over the 
draftsman’s head, so 
that the action on the 
screen will appear to 
the student, just as 1 
would on his own 
board and will be 
large enough to per 
mit him to see exactly 
what is going on as 
clearly as if it were on 
his own board. 

We find it better to 
work at night using 
artificial light for il 
lumination because in 
this way we have bet 
ter control over light 
conditions. For illumi 
nation we have used 
500 —sowatt projector 
bulbs, and No. 1 and 
No. 2 photo-floods 
mounted in aluminum reflectors. There is not much dit 
ference in the quality of the light as shown by the result 
ing pictures, but it is our belief that the No. 2 photo 
Hoods are the most economical. We have used bot! 
extinction type and photo-electric type light meters for 
determining our exposures, and have secured equally 
good results with both. The photo-electric type, how 
ever, is simpler to use than the extinction type becausé 
it gives definite readings. 

We photographed our titles on positive stock, using 
a title writer. Some of our titles have been lettered 
freehand, and for some, we have used lettering guides 
For still others we have used a 3” x 5” hand printing 
press for which the type has been either hand set or set 
by a typesetting company. Our first titles were d 
veloped on a Leitz cylinder; more recently we have 
been using Stineman reels and tanks. We have tried 
a few double exposed titles by superimposing chalk 
letters from a blackboard over an underexposed back 
ground scene but the automatic processing by the film 
company defeats our efforts by modifying the develop 
ment to correct the underexposure of the background 

In addition to the original silent pictures we have 
made the following: /nk Work and Tracing, Freehand 
Drafting, Orthographic Projection, Structural Draw 
ing, Testing the T-Square and Triangles and Sho 
Work. More recently we have made the following silent 
pictures without titles, with which the instructor 
charge of the lesson reads a narrative: Auriliary Views 
Pictorial Drawing, Screw Threads, Sectional Views 
Development of Surfaces, Intersection of Surfaces. Our 
first sound picture, Capital Letters, was a silent picture 
taken at 24 frames per second with the sound dubbed 
on afterwards by means of the dupe negative process 
More recently we have prepared two drawing films, 
Use of T-Square and Triangles, and Lower Cas 
Letters, with the sound recorded directly on the picture 
by means of the news reel recorder. Making a direct 
news reel recording of this type is a rather complicated 


undertaking, because the camera man must supervise 


the performance of a demonstrating draftsman, must 


























(Photo Courtesy of Bell and Howell Co.) 


The Purdue faculty provide an interested gallery as the lesson films are made. 


read his script, and talk into the microphone all at the 
same time, while he and the demonstrator must cor- 
relate their work carefully, if the resulting picture is to 
have maximum effectiveness. 

Our drawing films are divided into two principal 
classes: those which teach skills, and those which teach 
subject matter. In those which teach skills, the hands 
of the draftsman demonstrator perform on the screen 
a series of manipulations with drawing tools which show 
the proper methods of handling them, together with 
the results obtained by such handling. For the subject 
matter films, extensive use of models has been made 
in the screen demonstrations. In both types of pictures, 
the presentation is equivalent to a personal demonstra- 
tion by an instructor to a student who looks over the 
instructor's shoulder and sees the demonstration as it 
Use of 
the picture for teaching purposes multiplies the effect- 


would appear if made with his own hands. 


iveness of the instructor by the number of persons in 
the audience. 

\When we first started to use our films, the students 
read text references and then assembled in a lecture 
room for the showing of the pictures. Due to lack of 
time, and also to lack of training on the part of draw- 
ing instructors in the effective use of motion pictures, 
we usually contented ourselves with a short explanation 
of what the picture was to cover after which the picture 
Was projected once, and the students returned to the 
drawing room to apply as much of the picture as they 
could remember. A questionnaire submitted to several 
hundred students, indicated that about 75% of the. 
group thought that the picture was helpful. 

\iter a lapse of several years, during which a number 
of additional pictures of the original type were made, 
we decided to attempt a sound picture which would be 
) In this picture the 
action was to be divided into short sections at the end of 
each of which the student would work an appropriate 
problem. Our first picture of this type was the film 
Capital Letters, and because we did not at first have 


accompanied by a work sheet. 


facilities for recording sound, the sound was provided 
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by reading the commentary through a public address 
system. The picture explains and demonstrates the con 
struction of the letters of the alphabet one at a time, 
and at the end of each demonstration, the student 
makes, on his work sheet, the character which has just 
been shown. Originally, it was necessary to stop the 
projector at the end of each letter but black leader has 
been since inserted into the motion picture to provide 
time for the making of each character, so that now the 
projector may be run continuously. 

One peculiar result of this method of using the pic- 
ture, is the degree of control exercised by the picture 
over the members of the class. They all start each 
character together, they finish each character together 
and they complete the exercise together. The students 
pay attention to the lesson because there is nothing eise 
for them to do since the lights are turned off while the 
picture is on the screen, and they have work to do while 
the lights are turned on. 

The unusual results obtained with the lettering pic 
ture have induced us to plan all of our subsequent 
pictures on the same basis. Both our silent pictures 
with titles, and those having spoken commentary, are 
provided with work sheets so that after the demonstra 
tion of a few principles, the student works a problem 
embodying those principles. As a means of further im- 
proving the effectiveness of the motion pictures, we 
have provided a white line lantern slide of each prob- 
lem layout which is projected on a chalk board after 
the students have worked the problem so that the in 
structor may work it also. After a brief discussion 
during which the class may ask questions to clear up 
doubtful points, the room is again darkened and another 
section of the picture shown with another problem, 
another lantern slide and another discussion as before. 
In this manner the class 1s able to work as many as 
four problems in a single lecture period of fifty minutes. 

Because our projection facilities at first included a 
standard lecture room with tablet arm chairs, our work 
sheets for both the silent pictures, and those with the 
spoken commentary were designed for freehand sketch- 
ing. This has certain advantages because the exercises 
can be worked more rapidly than with instruments and 
training in freehand sketching is one of the objectives 
of our drawing work. During the summer of 1939, 
however, we were able to obtain and ecuip for our own 
peculiar uses, a room with a seating capacity of about 
one hundred and thirty-five. By attaching a 12x 18 
board to each of the tablet arms and equipping it with 
a T-Square, we are now in the position to make some 
movies whose problems will require the use of drafting 
tools in their solution. We have also recently equipped 
this room with an 8x 10 Nucite chalk board of a light 
cream color, which permits the projection of the white 
line lantern slide with sufficient brilliance to be easily 
discernible and still have between fifteen and twenty 
foot candles on the tablet arm surfaces. Our 9’ x 12’ 
glass bead screen, however, is still the best for showing 
the motion pictures. (Then followed a showing of five 
typical drawing films—the first two, silent pictures with 
titles; the third with spoken commentary; the fourth 
with sound dubbed on by the dupe negative process ; 
and the fifth, a news reel recording. ) 


The Educational Screen 


Using Educational Motion 
Pictures Effectively 


(Concluded from page 413) 


pictures with avidity as it was an integral part of units 
of school work. 

After the showing pupils and teacher discussed new 
and interesting phases of the subject aroused by seeing 
the visual aid. As a result of this work, children have 
concise and _ similar interpretations of the subject viewed 
\lso, the motion picture gave the child a standard of 
comparison for kindred subjects studied. It could noi 
help but stimulate a child’s creative thinking. 

A valuable part of this branch of visual education 
program in our district is the written teacher evalua 
tion of each reel. Our teachers are furnished with eval 
uation blanks for each reel in which, among other data, 
they mention the name of the film, source of film, 
grades shown, correlation with work 1n classroom, and 
the teacher evaluation of the reel. This data is collected 
from each teacher, studied by the district committee and 
filed for guidance in seeking future desirable programs 

The committee was very interested in the correlation 
of its visual program with classroom work. Comments 
taken at random from teacher evaluation sheets speal 
for themselves. Such verbal remarks as these were 
noted concerning one representative reel (“Beavers”) 
“\WVe read animal stories such as 4 Ride to Animal 
Town, O-Go, The Beaver, Chisel Tooth, Brownie Flat 
Tail Builds a House, How Mr. Beaver Lost H1s 
Friends.” “In art we modeled beavers, beaver homes 
and beaver dams.” “‘In science it correlated with chap 
ters on How Animals Get Food and “Out of Doors. 
“In history it formed the approach to study of fur trad 
ing and Indian clothing.” “We wrote stories about 
beavers in language and had animated talks by th 
children.” 

The committee was also interested in teacher evalu 
ation of each reel. This evaluation is giving the con 
mittee valuable data as to what appeals to children of 
various ages and is furnishing insight into which sub 
jects can best be stressed in the form of visual percep 
tions. New experiences are unfolding themselves to 
children—experiences they can get in no other wa\ 
Pictures are adding educational “spice” to the learning 
process. Teachers are emphasizing the relationship of 
one part of the curriculum to the other. 

Although this is our first year in this type of pre} 
aration of our educational motion pictures, we are con 
fident that our efforts have brought definite results. We 
do not run school “movies” as such. We offer visual 
aids in the form of motion pictures but only as an inte 
gral part of the curriculum. There are many educa 
tional pictures available that are intended for children 
of elementary school age. We were interested in films 
that were accompanied by manuals of teaching ma- 
terials. Subject films in the classroom, clean films for 
recreation outside of school hours, moderate use of de 
lineascope, and strip,film, all have their place in the 
visual educational program of Dictrict 89. The educa 
tional film, reaching every boy and girl in our system 
and enlisting the active participation of every teacher 
and administrator, fulfills a valued function in learning. 
correlation, orientation, and wholesome entertainment. 
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MOTION PICTURES— 


NOT FOR THEATRES 


By ARTHUR EDWIN KROWS 


Geographers’ Feast 


re all the educational film material 
© shown in the theatres, probably none 
had simpler and easier inspiration than 
pictures on travel. They always have been 
popular, and there always has been plenty 
of them. When Dr. 
geography in anticipating future uses in 
spoke ad 


visedly. He surely did not mean, how 


Esenwein specified 
the classroom, therefore, he 
ever, any more than I do now, that the 


theatrical film of this ordet 
transplanted 


should be 
without change into the 
school. As was to be supposed in the in 
stances of historical material just men 
tioned, he undoubtedly meant that there 
was much valuable photography which a 
geography teacher, left to his own de 
vices, might use effectively and easily in 
his own proper interpretations 

Speaking of geography in its amples 
aspects—but no more ample, after all, 
than is embraced by covers of the usual 
elementary school textbook on the subject 
theatrical 
which confronted any teacher who had 


the suggestive material, 
been stirred by the visual education move 
ment, was plentiful indeed. Museum ex 
peditions, sportsmen’s safaris, newsreel 
cameramen on busman’s holiday, all were 
increasing the output. But most of these 
were just one-time or occasional pro 
ducers. 

\mong the specialists, though, a new 
hgure had arisen to have his day. His 
name? C, | \nd he had formed 
an alliance with the magazine Outing to 


Chester 


conduct a profitable film business fron 
a New York office at 200 Fifth Avenue 
For three or four years he stood at the 
top ot the line, his pictures released by 
Educational. The Outing-Chester subjects 
were more of outdoor lite, as such, than 
mere travel, which comprised the usual 
stock ; and the interpolated subtitles were 
in themselves major novelty attractions 
elibly conceived 
and written. That part of the work was 
done by 


through having been 
Katherine Hilleker, a young 
woman whose reputation therefrom pres 
ently made her a scenario writer for lead 


ing theatrical companies 


Chester did not just arise out of noth 
ingness. Indeed, it was strange, in a Way, 
that the theatregoing public was so long 
discovering his importance. He had been 
a lecturer, years before, on the Pond 
Lyceum Bureau circuit, illustrating his 
talks with slides and films photographed 
by himself. That was what brought hin 
the arrangement by which he produced 
most of the early travel films for the 
\mert 
can theatrical picture makers to go ex 
tensively into that phase. It will be re 
called that it was 
supervised the 


Edison ( ompany, the first of the 


Chester who also 


making of Paramount's 
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Installment Twenty-two—the expand- 
ing movement of two decades ago to 


supply school films exclusively, and 


an series about 1915 
James A. Fitzpatrick was beginning t 


ittract favorable attention for his “Amer 


Men ot Letters” series—consistine 
of “camera visits” to homes of Long 
fellow, Poe. Emerson, Whittier, Wash 

native 


ington Irving and others in the 


rary tradition; but he had not yet dis 


covered his profitable line ot after years 


‘Traveltalks.” He made the 
“Men of Letters’ 


in producing 


pictures for Urban at 


Kineto. appearing frequently, therefore, 
it the Masonic Temple Building, where 
| first met and liked him. He seemed 
ery young to be a director, being then 


still in his earl wenties; but he was 


earnest, unatraid and 


had plenty o! poise 





C. L. Chester, who produced travel pic- 
tures for Edison, joined the magazine 
“Outing” to specialize in making pop- 
ular films on American outdoor life. 


\fter appreciating those qualities it was 
t difficult to understand why Urban, 
vho was fond f discovering promising 
uths, had taken him on 

“Fitz” was born at Shelton, Connecti 
it. in 1895. His higher education started 


Yale. About 1914 he came to New 


York to enter Columbia University, «but 


went into films instead. Pictures not 
responding to his first advances as cot 
dially as he had hoped, he opened a dra 


matic school in Brooklyn. But that was 
a mere stopgap, and he was soon at work 
for one of the lesser film companies, pro 
ducing children’s stories That was the 
ictivity from which the genial Urban 
took him 

Robert Cameron Bruce, however, was 
then ve ry thoroughly established in public 
ivor with the 


superio! 


product as 


sociated with his name We met Bruce 
for the first time in these pages while re 
viewing the circumstances in which Edu 
ational Picture Vas incorporated in 


a consideration of some specialists. 


1915. Now, a half-dozen years later, he 
was to be found steadily producing new 
celluloid proofs ot his travels under the 
same release brand, an association which 
was to last fourteen years in all. 

To those, in various communities from 
north to south along the Pacific sea 
board, who seem always to have known 
“Bob” Bruce as a Westerner, it is sur- 
prising to hear that he was born at Stowe, 
Vermont—in 1887. But he learned early 
to roam. His education, after the pri- 
mary stage, was at the Central High 
School in Minneapolis, and at the Uni 
versities of Minnesota and Iowa. In 1914 
he was a landowner and retail lumber- 
man in the foothills of the Cascade 
Mountains, in the State of Washington. 
Just then he was puzzled over his small 
success in developing a dude ranch, and 
had almost concluded, in his own words. 
that if he couldn't bring the dudes to 
the ranch, he might be able to bring the 
ranch to the dudes 
pictures. 


by means of motion 


Until then he had used only a still 
camera. But now, with a movie box, he 
felt that the immediate environs of the 
ranch were insufficient; so he climbed 
the range to shoot his film, setting his 
tripod even on the summit of Mount 
\dams, 12,307 feet above sea level—be 
lieved to be the first time that a moving 
picture camera ever had been taken to 
the top of a snow-capped mountain in the 
United States. His cameraman was Jesse 
G. Sill, of Portland, Oregon; and with 
him Bruce made what he himself de- 
nominates “a typical Scotch-Yankee 
deal,” whereby Sill was to crank the 
camera, furnish the film and develop and 
print it at ten cents per foot—apart, of 
course, from expenses of living and travel- 
ing. Bruce’s first picture, produced in this 
way, was “When the Mountains Call.” 
\s we have seen, it was destined to in- 
volve the fortunes of Earle Hammons 
and Catherine Carter—that is, after Bruce 
reached New York with it, a trip which 
he paid for by booking the film from 
town to town across the breadth of 
North America. 

Since that pioneer experience, Bruce 
has set up his cameras in many different 
parts of the world, returning in each 
instance to the screens of his own coun- 
try, the visions of a true artist. The 
geography teachers of 1920 were just be- 
ginning to realize that these examples of 
loveliness on the earth’s surface were 
coming from a single source through his 
use of an unusual identifying mark. The 
man (Bruce, himself) who moved through 
his successive scenes—-to serve partly as 
did the tiny gentleman with the walk- 
ing-stick in the old wood engravings 
of the wonders of nature for “scale,” and 
partly to provide a simple continuity— 
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was now always accompanied by a dog. 
That dog has long since been retired at 
a ripe old canine age, but his master, 
vigorous and eager as ever for fresh 
literal and figurative mountains to con 
quer, continues to delight audiences with 
the sheer beauty of his shadow paintings, 
now almost exclusively in color. 

Burton Holmes went on and on. So 
did Newman. Men and women with far 
less reasonable excuses, embarked on 
picture-making argosies. A_ high spot 
proved to be “Around the World with 
the Speejacks,” commemorating — the 
40,000-mile yachting cruise around the 
world, of A. Y. Gowen, Cleveland cement 
magnate. Terry Ramsaye edited that sub- 
ject to six stirring reels for a successful 
Paramount release. 

Even if rolling stones gathered no moss, 
it appears that they acquired film. Dr 
Sugden’s Alaskan pictures were shown 
in 1919; Lieutenant R. T. McElligott’s 
of the Arctic in the spring of 1922, the 
same year in which G. F. Kendall re 
turned with his films of India and the 
Far East. The traveler, Dr. Edward G. 
Salisbury, appeared in New York with 
60,000 feet on South America (titles by 
Rex Beach and lecture by himself), Jan 
uary, 1917; and September, 1917, he was 
announced again to make travelogues ot 
China and Japan, photographed in color 

by the Prizma process. Dr. Vanden 
bergh’s African pictures reached Broad 
way in February, 1921, and in April, Dr 
O. R. O'Neil was reported to have 
“bought the rights” to shoot scenes in 
Swaziland. (What a number of doctors 
there were!) At the same time, E. Alex 
ander Powell, esteemed American wat 
correspondent and voluminous writer of 
real adventure books, was photographing 
his way through Borneo, Celebes, Bali, 
Sumatra, Siam, Cambodia and Cochin 
‘China, as head of the Goldwyn-Bray 
Powell Malaysian Expedition which left 
New York in 1920. 

In the segregated film buildings in 
New York’s theatrical district, numerous 
small offices opened and closed as tem 
porary headquarters of persons who had 
come to the chief marketplace to book 
their prodigal footages. Among them was 
the Danish explorer Rasmussen, with his 
Greenland films, and Captain 
schmidt, another veteran of polar travel. 
The Captain, with his stocky figure, 
weather-beaten face, and conversational 
grunts, carrying a can or two of films 
through the halls of the Candler Build 
ing to be rewound or patched in some 
new assembly, remains vivid in my recol 
lection. His chef d’ouvre probably was 
“Capt. Kleinschmidt’s Adventures in the 
Far North,” a five-reel version of his 
trip from Seattle to Alaska by the Inland 
Passage, rich in glimpses of the char 
acteristic surrounding life. 

The crowning’ geographical film 
achievement of the time, however, was 
“Nanook of the North,” heralded as an 
industrial because it had been made with 
the codperation of the fur house of 
Revillon Fréres, but hailed as a master 
piece of its kind when released to the 
theatres by Pathé. It was the typical life 
story of the representative Eskimo, su- 
perbly photographed, authentic and com 


Klein 


plete. Its intluence on all subsequent mo 
tion picture attempts to interpret native 
life in any part of the globe, was revo 
lutionary and enduring. 

Curiosity soon turned, of course, to the 
man who had produced it, Robert J. 
Flaherty. I knew him slightly, a bluff, 
hearty, outdoor man, of about thirty-five 
years then, with a large capacity for 
living. One has seen many like him in 
the laced boots and mackinaws of the 
north woods, and he always has had as 
little use as they have for the furbelows 
of urban living. He was born at Iron 
Mountain, Michigan, and educated at the 
State College of Mines. His early engi- 
neering ventures kept him for several 
years roving the west coast of Canada, 
chiefly northward. He thus developed 
qualifications recognized when he was as 
signed to lead four successive expeditions 
through the Hudson’s Bay country, North 
Ungavia and Baffin’s Land. It was in the 
last named area, about 1914, that he be 
gan his cinematographic experience; but 
the film he brought back then was lost 
in a fire. Following the success of “Na 
nook” he was quickly annexed by the 
Hollywood producers. Despite their difh 
culties in managing him, they enabled 


him, directly and indirectly, to produce 
also the later “Moana of the South Seas,” 
and “Man of Aran.” 

It was 1925 before the world became 
acquainted with another exceptional type 
of picture presenting the life in remote 
places, namely, “Grass.” This time the 
continuity was not that of one “hero's” 
existence on earth, but the epic spread of 
the fortunes of a whole nomadic people 
They were represented by a pastoral tribe 
in Persia (Iran), which desperately 
traverses the land in pursuit of nature's 
seasonal growth of vegetation, its chiet 
means of subsistence. The expedition 
which produced “Grass,” was constituted 
Merian C 
wealthy and adventurous American, born 


principally by Cooper, a 
in Florida, who, after service in the 
\.E.F., wished to see something of the 
remote parts of the world; Marguerite 
Harrison, well known American press 
correspondent in Europe and writer on 
\sia, and tall, boyish Ernest B. Schoed 
sack, experienced American theatrical 
cameraman. 

The Martin Johnsons had not yet be 
gun their stride as film specialists on 
\frica; but they were popularly known 
for interesting pictures of life in the 
South Seas. This extremely likable coupl 
were more than just expedition folk 
Johnson had had a hard training in the 
atrical showmanship, and he turned it to 
excellent account in preparing his reels 
He was of Swedish descent, born in 1884 
at Rockford, Illinois. His childhood and 
youth were spent at Independence, Kan 
sas, where he was educated in the public 
schools. His dreams of high adventure, 
so especially frequent in lads of the in 
land areas, finally brought him a chances 
to help in building and outfitting Jack 
London's celebrated boat, the Snark, and 
so into the daily company of that in 
corrigible rover when London had set 
sail in her. Anyone aboard that vessel 
was expected to work his passage, and 
Johnson selected for himself the role of 
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cook. It is reported that he fulfilled th 
corresponding duty most creditably. How 
ever, about 1906, he had chanced to try 
his hand at operating a camera, and su 
cess at that had promptly decided his 
future vocation. 

His interest comprehended the distri 
bution of films as well as their produ 
tion. For a time he therefore operated a 
chain of five nickelodeons in southert 


Kansas, and later, he toured with Jack 
London films through the West and into 
Canada. Incidentally, he was the only 
member of the party which embarked 
with London on the voyage around th 


world during which the novelist died 
who completed the trip. That was in 1917, 
In 1910 he had married Osa Leighty, th 
present Mrs. Johnson, a girl from his 
home State. Thereafter his important ex 
peditions were made with her in the party 

Their first joint film was “Cannibals 
of the South Seas,” produced in 1912 
and shown in New York in the summet 
of 1913 


world six times, spent twelve years in the 


Johnson travelled around the 


South Sea Islands, one in Australia and 
two in Borneo. It was 1924 before he 
and his wife went to Africa to begin theit 


five-year motion picture record of the 
vanishing wild life of the continent: an 
we are speaking now, of course, of the 


slightly earlier time of the visual educa 
tion movement. In January, 1937, Martit 
Johnson died as the result of an airplane 
crash near Los \ngeles. 
Physical Education 

FILMS on sport occupy a curious plac 
hetween school and theatre. In the school 
the department of physical education fre 


quently attains an exaggerated importance: 


in the curriculum sheerly because f its 
popularity and, in the theatre, the mat 
ager frequently considers that in promot 


ing sports in pictures on the screen he 
encouraging his patrons to find their re 
reation elsewhere. But the selfsame popu 
larity, which obliges school and plavhouse 
to notice physical education, has provided 
Incentive for the production of I] 
well made films in that lin 

The first machine devised to project 
commercially the Edison inventior 
tion pictures, made and demonst! 


W ood ville 


the necessity of reproducing a prize 


Latham in 1895, grew tron 


s 


and Robert Paul's picture of tl 
Derby, in 1896, 1s esteemed among. the 
progenitors of the newsreel. In 1910 the 
idolized pugilist, James J. Corbett, made 
an “educational health film’ for Vita 
graph, illustrating how prize ring battles 
are won and lost. and also “educational 
athletic demonstrations” of physical cu 
ture exercises tor men and womet Ot 
educational 


course, the Importance 


prize fighting was greatly stressed in 
these films to justify the subject matte 
which, at that time, was in considerable 
disrepute. 

In 1916 Selig produced a series of ten 
single-reelers called “Athletic feature 
Films,” presenting stars in various phases 


boxers, skaters, auto racers and 


other “athletes,” 


of sport 
including billiard play 
autumn of 1917, Athlett 

Marty McHale, president 


7 


sponsored “The Baseball Review” of! 


ers In the 
Feature Films 














December, 1 940 


the year mentioned. That was when Ber 
nart MacFadden, magazine publisher, be 
came interested in the screen as a vehicle 
for conveying his ideas of health and 
beauty. For one astonishing version ot 
life in the Greek classical age, which he 
produced in feature length, he engaged 
the Rialto Theatre, New York, for an 
invitation premiere. Previewing it for 
an exhibitors’ trade weekly, I recall that 
I advised the theatre 
might book it, to present it “with dumb 
bell accompaniment”; but Mackadden 
was a good sport and, when he saw that 
virtually all the other reviewers were in 
accord with the view, he did not press 
the picture on the public, but treated it 
as a useful experiment from the lessons 


managers who 


of which he organized a monthly release 
called “Physical Culture Screen Maga 
zine.’ General Film began distributing it 
November, 1917. However, it did not 
long endure. 


A film for beginners at golf was pro 
posed by J. H. Taylor in 1919, and others, 
including Harry Cooper and Joe Novak, 
subsequently produced golf lessons in 
film, although none was to attain the ex 
cellence or the popularity of the cele 
brated series made in the early days of 
sound by Bobby Jones. In June, 1919, 
the newspapers were moved to note that 
the rowing crew of the Ex 
peditionary 
with the use of films. Indiana University 
made its own celebrated subject, “King 
Basketball,” in 1926. Baseball films ap 
peared occasionally, but usually wove the 


\merican 


Force was being coached 


technique of the game into a romanti 
or melodramatic story. Football received 
its best attention in the Pathé series made 
by Knute Rockne, of Notre Dame, about 
1930. Fred Perry’s tennis films, upon 
the basis of which he was _ threatened 
with the loss of his amateur standing 
were made about 1935 


Apart from the wealth of “slow motion 
photography” from the old Pathe Re 
view, the most celebrated films embrac 
ing material which could be used in phy 


sical education courses and covering 


many varieties, were the productions 
known as “Grantland Rice Sportlights,” 
a series still in high favor. It began in 
1920, under the name “Sports Pictorial,” 
Grantland Rice editing, Jack Eaton pro 
ducing and Pathé releasing. The Fif 
teenth Anniversary was celebrated witl 
especial vigor in August, 1935, at whicl 
time the reel was being distributed by 
Paramount. 


The Attempt to Walk Alone 


THERE was no question in the nineteen 
twenties, as there is occasionally today 
about films such as these becoming avail 
able to educators within a reasonable 
time after the theatres had had done 
with them. Pathé, Universal, 
Paramount, Fox—all were releasing non 
theatrically in 1922. And there were 
many lesser sources, such as the Kineto 
Company, with the Urban reels, and 
Bray, with his salvaged items from th 
“Pictograph.” But, in the first flush of 
the teachers’ official discovery that thei 
requirements were 


Vitagraph 


speciali red and pe 
culiar, they became harder to please with 


mere theatrical subjects. Some went so 


far as to reverse the usual showman's 
attitude, identifying the theatrical needs 
with those oT the school, holding that 


the theatrical hilms were hopelessly 


vrong, even in the own place, for not 

And, after all 
absurdity as in 
sisting that school films should all be ot 


being wholly educational 


that was as great an 


the amusement tvpe 


1 


\s for the so-called industrials, witl 


their obvious “taint” of propaganda, there 
were many small screens, once hospitable 
to them, where their name temporarily 


became anathema. It was an interesting 
sign of the times that, when the school 
vear began in Pittsburgh in September 
1922, the authorities sternly forbade the 
distribution of free pictures for children 
Circumstances then may have warranted 
the action; but today an educator, who 
feels the threat of industrial attempts to 


should be 


reminded that the great advances in ad 


propagandize school pupils, 





The shrewd showmanship which brought 
theatrical success to Osa and Martin 
Johnson also enhanced educational im- 
portance of their wild life pictures. 


vertising 


methods, tests and techniques 
since 1920, have convinced most manu 


1 


cturers and retailers that advertising 


thus to youngsters really doesn’t pay 
because the interval then required fot 
hem to grow up and become discrimi 
nating consumers is too long for any 
ppreciable sales value t remain in the 
ippeal 

With the schoolmen’'s Traine Ol mind 
is it was just then, touchy about thei 
independence and idealism, it was prob 
ably unfortunate that D. Appleton & 


Company, New York publishers of text 


books, should have joined hands with the 
Universal Film Corporation in 1922 t 
issue os \ppleton Universal Text Films.’ 
Still, it must have been a source of some 
satisfaction to Dr. |. Berg Esenwein t 
notice that one of their first releases 


comprised two reels entitled “Commercial 
Geography 

Che visual field now having been oth 
cially opened, many schoolmen viewed 


the theatrical men entering it as poachers 


It was all their own. Even the lingo 
\lso, in the halls of education one now 
heard variations 1d finitum and ad 


nauscum, ot the old Saws, “Seeing is be 
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lieving” and “Pictures speak all lang 
uages” and of the 2,000-year-old utterance 
of the Chinese sage Mencius, “It is better 
to see once than to hear a thousand times” 
(usually rendered as, “One picture is 
worth a thousand words’), until, a few 
seasons later, Nelson Greene was led to 
propose editorially in Educational Screen 
that they be buried and forgotten. Exult- 
ant professional claims were made for 
the classroom picture, with extravagances 
which surely would have made Thomas 
\. Edison chuckle in his beard (if he 
had had a beard). And Henry S. Curtis, 
then of the Missouri State department of 
education, writing in The Playground for 
November, 1924, voiced a thought, which 
others have echoed in the later years in 
the belief that they originated it, that the 
time was probably ripe for establishing 
a “Movie University.” Part of the Cur- 
tis notion was that a connected drama 
school would produce the proper films. 
Little did he realize the even then exist- 
ing opposition of dramatic and non 
theatrical aims. 

But in 1924 the purists were beginning 
to modify their aims. They were learning 
again, although this time in a new con 
nection, the eternal lesson that civiliza- 
tion does not advance in sustained strides 
from idea to ideal, but in slow, only 
partly satisfactory compromises. It was 
not possible to maintain an extreme po- 
sition and accomplish anything practical. 
So they reconsidered. The theatrical films 
might not be completely pedagogical, but 
they had their good points; the indus- 
trials might have propaganda intentions, 
but the propaganda conceivably might 
be constructive—and industrials did teach 
manufacturing processes very usefully. 
\nd so on. Which is only saying once 
more that natural forces were restoring 
the balance so violently upset by the first 
tidal wave, overcoming the inertia of the 
next succeeding lull, and starting the 
movement upward towards the next 
crest, whatever that might be. 

The obvious need of especially pre- 
pared school films was too fascinating, 
even in the face of pervading technical 
production ignorance and meager funds, 
not to attempt meeting it. Some cases, 
of course, fell naturally into line, as when 
Dr. W. W. Atwood, of Clark University, 
long celebrated for his “chalk talk” on 
the geological formation of Niagara 
Falls, was persuaded in 1921 to redraw 
his blackboard sketches before the cam- 
eras of the S.V.E. Another rather nat 
ural development in the same year was 
that a geometrician—in this case Charles 
H. Sampson, of the Huntington School 
of Boston—should undertake to produce 
“Animated Geometry,” not 
surprising because professors in that de- 
partment of knowledge already had no 
ticed how learning speeded up when their 
students looked at  three-dimensional 
forms through parlor stereoscopes. A 
third instance was provided, in 1921, by 
Harvey B. Lemon, of the University of 
Chicago, with films to teach physics, sav- 
ing himself the embarrassments of cum- 
bersome experimental apparatus which 
sometimes failed to perform. 


a reel of 


(To be continued) 
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The Educational Screen 


The Siterature in Visual Onstriuction 


A Monthly Digest 


Utilization 


Effective Use of Still Pictures in Ele- 
mentary Social Studies—Mineta Mer 
ton, Waukesha, Wis.—Soctal Educa 
tion, 4:489-92, November, 1940. 

A helpful recapitulation of the criteria 
to be noted in selecting flat pictures for 
use in social studies. Size, distance, 
depth; weight, motion, 
sound, odor and temperature can be con 
veyed through  well-selected pictures. 
Students need training in using and in 
terpreting the picture material in their 
textbooks, reference magazines, encyclo- 


speed, color; 


pedias and other sources. The teacher 
must recognize the need for supplement 
ing to the single picture appearing in the 
textbook that gives a partial idea of a 
larger process. Each school should work 
toward the development of a_ well-cata- 
logued, selected picture file. These may 
be used for individual students as refer 
ence material, or with the opaque pro 
jector for discussion by a group. 


Opaque Projection in Biology—W. Hugh 
Stickler, Division of Schools, Panama 
Canal Zone—The American Biolog 
Teacher, 3:11, October, 1940. 

\ recapitulation of the flexibility which 
the projection of opaque materials pet 
mits. Interesting illustrations are giver 
of laboratory experiments that can be 
demonstrated to the whole group by 
means of this device. The combined us« 
ot lantern slides, microslides, filmslides 
and charts are made possible by th: 
combination model. 


The Use and Production of Sound and 
Silent Filmslides: Miniature Slides 
and Microfilms in Schools—Orlin D 
Trapp, Waukegan Township Schools, 
Illinois. 1940. Microfilm copies, $1.63 
Available from American Documenta 
tion Institute, Science Service, 2101 
Constitution Ave., Washington, D. ( 
Document No. 1439, Photocopies, 
$14.50 

This is a compendium of informa 
tion for teachers who are interested in 
making and using filmslides in various 
forms. It can serve as an aid to con 
sumer education in this field, because it 
is based on the judgment of technical 
experts in the teaching profession 

Recommendations are made for equip 

ment and accessories needed to prepare 

filmslides or copies of teaching aids on 
film strip. Brand names and prices are 
given. Gives also sources of commercial 
ly-made filmstrips and slides. The use of 
color photography and _ sound 
paniments to filmslides, two of the newest 
and least-known developments—are sim 
ply and concretely described. The report 
was prepared as a graduate study at 

Northwestern University under the dire: 

tion of Dr. Eugene S. Lawler. It should 


accom 


be widely used by directors of visual edu- 
cation and teachers engaged in the pro 
duction of teaching materials on film, but 
its contents should be noted at once, be 


cause no doubt new developments 
will make some of the recommendations 
inadequate, before many months hav 
passed. However, the author 1s to be 
commended for bringing 
much basic information that has hereto 


fore been known only by a few specialists. 

The Eyes and Ears of Rhode Island 
Henry FE. Childs, Providence 
Quarterly Journal of the R. I. Institut 
of Instruction, 14: No. 3, 9-15 October 
1940 


Suggestions and 


together — si 


information — fot 
teachers who want to know more about 
the possibilities for making greater use 
of visual devices, are given under the 
following headings: Place of visual edu 
cation in a modern school system; How 
pupils gain from use of visual aids; 
Recommendations for intelligent use of 
Importance of hig 


aids by teachers; h 


standards of selection; Advantages to 
teachers of having a visual education de 
partment, and functions of such a depart 
ment: Making of visual aids. Results ob 
tained from a questionnaire sent to Rhode 
Island superintendents, are included, in 
dbeating that they recognize the value of 
the devices oi visual education and desir« 
to make better educational use of them 


Administration of Visual Aids 


Trends in the Use of Educational Mo- 
tion Pictures—W. W. Whittinghill, 
Detroit Vational Board of Revier 
Vagasine, 15: No. 6, p. 6 September 
1940 

\ddress before the annual conference 

of the National Board, February, 1940. 

\fter a brief history of the visual aids 

service in Detroit, Mr. Wittinghill de 

scribes the current program. It involves 
cooperation with the National Board of 

Review and other better films organiza 

tions, with producers of educational films 

and equipment, with all divisions of the 
school system and parents; to select edu 
cational motion pictures which enrich the 
program of instruction, to appraise and 

evaluate their use and find ways of im 

proving the program. 

Widdowson, 


School, Ala 


Journal, 58:13, Sep 


Let’s Visualize—l. ( 
Sweet Water High 
Alabama School 
tember, 1940 


How funds were raised for the pu 


chase of a 16mm _ projector. 


Classroom Moving Pictures—!:verett | 
Bliss, Berkeley, Calif—Sierra Edu 
cational News, October, 1940, p. 44 


I 


Schools that have difficulty in darken 
ing their rooms adequately for film pro 


Conducted by Etta Schneider 


jection will be interested in the instruc- 
tions for building a pasteboard box or 


I 


“Stage” within which the screen is placed 


Research 


A Sound Motion-picture Technique for 
Teaching Beginning Reading—Irving 
H. Anderson, U. of Michigan, Walte: 
F. Dearborn, Harvard—School an 
Society, 52:367, October 19, 1940 
Reading exercises for beginning read- 

ers have been placed on film to he Ip chil 
dren recognize words and phrases and t 
help improve their use of reading. A suit 
able passage of reading material is_ ré 
corded on film, much as a lesson, wit! 
oral accompaniment \ picture or ani 
mated drawing of the object is shown 
the words are shown and a woman 
voice repeats the context. The film may 
be varied by using silent and sound yer 
sions. This procedure suggests an inte1 
estine variation to be introduced in pri 
mary instruction, but it has the danger 
ot mechanizing a very dynamic skill by 
the very fact that all children do net 
have the same experiential backgroun 
and the one chosen for the film may net 
be universally interesting 


An Experiment in the Use of Motion 
Pictures in Teaching Current Events 
Donald Brumbaugh, Fruita, Colo 

Cok School Journal, 56:11, Novem 

ber, 1940 
This study was carried on with sevent 

and eighth grade students after a de 

tailed study was made of each student 
concerned as to backgrounds, age, na 
tionality, abilities, outside influences in 
getting news and special tests. Personal 
contacts, term papers and the pupil 
own selection of topics to report on als 
helped in determining the nature of eacl 
individual. (See lesson plans in MckKow1 

and Roberts book, “Audio-Visual Aids t 

Instruction,” p. 300) 

In one semester, one group studied cul 
rent events by many media but witl 
films, and the other added films 
of sources of news information preceded 
the discussion of special news topics wit! 
all students. Current events studied in 


¢ 


cluded unemployment, high accident rate 


civil and international war, labor prol 
lems, conservation and the speed 
change in modern life The experimmenta 


group attended the local theatre ea 
Friday to see a Universal News-reel. O! 
the Monday after the showing, tl 
dents discussed what they had seen an 


took a test to determine what they fr 


membered. On Tuesday they discussed 
the topic on the basis of their own read 

: lac oe 
ings. On Wednesday additional “back 


ground” films were brought in to help 
in the discussion 
It was concluded by the experiment 


that those children who had most [to 
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learn for an understanding of current 
problems, namely those with poorest 
reading ability, learned most from the 
films. The good readers seemed to be 
able to get as much from reading current 


newspapers and periodicals 


Photography 


Making 2” x 2” Slides—Dr. John B 
MacHarg, Eastman Kodak Co 
Scholastt Vagazine High School 
Teacher Edition, October 28, 1940 
p. 6T. 

The technique and 
making black and white and kodachrome 
slides, including the taking and processing 
of the film. Directions are clearly elven 


on close-up and copying work 


equipment to! 


contact 
printing, developing the film, and mount 
ing. From an educational stand-point, 
tudent pat 
P, 


one great value arises fro 
ticipation in slide making ojects can 
be worked up by the student with teachet 
co-operation. Such an undertaking § de 
velops initiative and = observation and 
oiten results in slide projects of teaching 


value. 


Bringing the World to You—G. H 


Griffiths, Erpi Classroom Films 
Scholastt l/aga lie, High School 
Teacher Edition. October 28, 1940 p 
ST 

The experience of a camera man 


engaged in the production of educational 
sound films 


A Camera for Photographic Demon 
stration—David H. Gurinsky, New 
York University—Journal of Chemical 
Education, 17 :432, September, 1940 


Photography in the College Curriculum 
-J. D. Schumacher, Roanoke Colleg 
Salem, Va.—Journal of Chemical Edu 
cation, 17:427, September, 1940 


San Diego Library Film — Libra 
Journal, September 1, 1940. p. 667 
A film for public relations made by 
the San Diego Public Library. It was 
taken in 8mm., 1/3 in color. The film is 
800 feet long. 


Photoplay Appreciation 


Movies Aren’t Literary—Richard G 
Lillard, Los Angeles City 
English Journal, 29 :735-43 


1940. 


A very fine critical appraisal of the 


( ollege 


November, 


- 


art of the motion picture in its own 
right, and not as a form of literatur: 
The strengths of the film medium in con 
veying certain impressions are compared 
with its weaknesses with respect to other 
impressions in which the written word 
excels. The film is regarded as inade 
quate for depicting satire, mental asso 
ciations and poetry. The writer points 
out aspects of modern living which th 
motion picture has failed to stress ot 
take into account, such as human rela 
tions dealing with the causes of war, th 
depletion of natural resources s, the anemi 
life of the city dweller, the decay of 
rural life, the emotional problems of 
Marriage, anti-Semitism, the plight of 
unskilled labor, strikes, the life of ethnic 


orities su ervation§ Inca 
\merical! ( S. and 


nesses and stre 1 ot demo rac 


The Speech Teacher Keeps Abreast of 
the Radio and the Motion Picture— 


leanett: Ross Shore wood, Wis High 
Rhinel f duets lournal of Spee 
26 :431, Octohe 1940 
lwo umts of ork carried ot vit 
senio!l speech a es in higl Ss hool 
There were three reasons why the unit 
vel considerec cesstul by the 
( é l | nits offer mai 
{ ities to! eC acti ties i i 
remendous incentive to pupils to increase 
Hexibility al ver O thet owl 
( mechan tne‘! VOICES ; Fe 
Phe nits provide interest for all ty pe 
tudents an r pportunity for so 
many arie] ti nt to he CXer ised 
These vnits help to improve living 
ww by improving tl taste and the kind 
radio and film programs the students 
set The actual experiences and 
omes of tl tudents are so import 
that the original article should be 
ulted by tea interested 
Movies, Radio and Reading — Ic«dlwa 
(5 Bernard, N.Y. High Points 
22 :no.7, p. 65, September, 1940 
\ survey of higl hool students’ pret 
erences found movies and radio abov 
that of reading The author indicates 
further study needed to find out if pe 
readers are those who preter movies an] 


t eTSda 


Sources of Information 


Propaganda Analysis: An Annotated 


Bibliography—Edgar Dale and Norma 
Vernon Bureau of Educational Re 
earch, Ohio State University, Colum 


bus, O. May, 1940. Available from the 


Publications Office, Journalism Build 


ing, Ohio State University. 25c (Se 
ilso digest in hye News Lette 
October, 1940. p. 4 
The rele ot motion pictures as a 
medium for molding public opinion has 
been discussed recently in a few vei 
pertinent articles. This bibliography in 
cludes reterences on films for propaganda 


iddition to the other avenues of con 


munication. Many of the articles show 


iys of teaching propaganda analysis i1 
schools. There are 65 brietly-annotated 
eterences, five of which deal with 
films To this list might be added the 
xcellent article appearing in the October, 
1940 issue of The News Letter by Kdegat 
Dale. entitled ee reedom to Choose 
An Annotated Bibliography on Visual 
Education—Prepared by the WPA 

Visual Education Project—State De 
Hartiord 


paper bound, 1 


irtment of education, 
Conn., 1939, 118 pp 


ents 


Visual 


The Connecticut Cooperative 


Education Society assisted in the devel 
opment of this bibliography, under the 
direction of Mr. John S. Carroll \l 
though the list references 1s not com 
plete, it is representative of the materia 


vailable and covers the majority of the 


more readily available sources. The ma 
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terial is listed alphabetically by authors, 
indicating by symbols the subject matter 
each treats: type of visual aid, adminis 
tration and methods, history of visual 
education, teacher training, and visua? 
Key to the symbols 
is given in the front of the book. All 
118 pages, therefore, must be thumbed to 
locate all the references on a given topic 


education in general 


However, supervisors, principals, direc- 
tors of visual education, and others inter 
ested in audio-visual aids, will find the 
bibliography very useful and well worth 


bial 


Book Review 


Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction — 
Harry C. McKown and Alvin B. Rob- 
‘rts—MecGraw Hill Book Company, 
Inc., New York. 1940. 375 pp. $3.00. 


It would be hard to find, within a 
compass of less than 400 pages, so 
encyclopedic a collection of data care- 
fully selected for maximum value to 
teacher, principal or superintendent, as 
is presented in this volume. It is an 
expertly done Handbook of the audio- 
visual field in its present stage of prog- 
ress, typographically pleasing, amply il- 
lustrated, and enriched with numerous 
meaningful 
tabulations, source lists, and subject- 


extensive bibliographies, 
and-author Index. 

In the Preface, the authors stress the 
importance or more scholastic “suc- 
students, rather than the 
“failures” so beloved in traditional edu- 
cation, and condemn the “defeatist phil- 
osophy” that measures a teacher’s ex- 
cellence by the number of low-grades 
handed out for his course. The potentt- 
alities of visual instruction for correc- 
tion of this evil are emphasized. In the 
Iditor’s Introduction, Harold Benja 
min of the University of Maryland, 
after the familiar warning anent ver- 
balism, declares that the advance of 
visual methods will increase, not dimin- 
ish, the value of books; that the motion 
picture can give “increased vividness of 


cesses” by 


appreciation in the reading of Silas 
\/arner, and that the broadcasts from 
Little America add a “wealth of con- 
crete imagery” to the study of antarctic 
Geography. “Teachers do well to cling 
to the book if they will only cling to 
it with eyes open to the uses of other 
than printed aids to learning.” 

chapters present the 
sifted essentials of “theory”, and = an 
elaborate corpus of “practice”, cover- 
ing all forms of visual aids and radio 
in teaching. The volume combines varied 


The sixteen 


contents in a way to serve various ends: 
for the newcomer in visual education 
it is a mine of stimulating reading and 
trustworthy reference on the entire 
field; for the experienced, it affords a 
compendium of the best recent opinion 
and detailed presentation of methods, 
sources and characteristic qualities of 
all types of visual material; and for 
those giving teacher-training courses it 
is a sane and thoroughly usable text- 
book for the subject. “Audio-Visual 
Aids to Instruction” is a notable addi- 
tion to the significant literature of the 
visual field. N. kL. & 
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mong Ourselves 


The Educational Screen 


Notes from and by the 


Department of Visual Instruction of the National Education Association. 


ee Editorial Committee is interested in doing 
three things for you this year. In the first place, 
we wish to include as much news about Department 
members as possible in the “Among Ourselves” col 
umns. Secondly, we wish to improve, if possible, the 
quality of articles appearing in the field of visual edu 
cation in the professional periodicals. In the third place, 
we hope to stimulate more writing and publishing of 
good material on audio-visual aids. 

If we accomplish these purposes it will be through 
the cooperation of all members of the D. V. |. We 
should like to have you send any news items you think 
worthwhile to members of the Editorial Committee 
nearest you geographically. If you have articles waiting 
to be published or ideas for articles also please com 
municate with members of the committee. Needless 
to say, in addition any ideas or suggestions you might 
have will be greatly appreciated. 

The members of the Editorial Committee are : 

Eastern Division—Floyde E. Brooker, Assistant Di- 
rector, Motion Picture Project, American Council on 
Education, 1013 18th Street, N.W., Washington. D. C. 
Midwest Division—Robert Shreve, Director, Audio 
Visual Aids Department, South Milwaukee Public 
Schools, South Milwaukee, Wisconsin. Rocky Moun- 
tain Division—Miss Lelia Trolinger, Director, Bureau 
of Visual Instruction, University of Colorado, Boulder, 
Colorado. Western Division—Don G. Williams, 1010 
Guinda, Palo Alto, California. 

(Note: Southern Division representative yet to be 
appointed. Will be announced next month. ) 

We urge you to extend us your cooperation and 
thank you in advance. JAMEs D. FINN 


Notes from the Field 

Ohio 

A photo of one of the four visual 
instruction section meetings held in 
connection with the district sessions 
of the Ohio Education Association 
the last of October. The meeting pic- 
tured was that of the Central Ohio 
Section, held in the Main Hear- 
ing Room of the State Office Build- 
ing at Columbus. All the 400 seats 
were occupied and many stood up 
or found seats on the floor steps. 
The scene is indicative of the in- 
terest being shown by Ohio teachers 
in the use of visual communication 
for instructional purposes. Similar 
meetings were held in Cleveland, 
Toledo and Steubenville. The gen- 
eral state visual instruction meeting 


Conducted by JAMES D. FINN 


will be held in Columbus the last of December. 

More than 1600 Ohio schools are now equipped to 
use motion pictures for instruction, and the State has 
the World's largest collection of educational slides and 
films for free distribution to the schools of the State 
New England 

Howard A. Smith, Secretary of the New [England 
section of the D.V.1., announced this month that thi 
New England group now has a membership of over 75, 
One of the main activities of the New England section 
is the organization of visual education units in each 
state. These will be affiliated with the Department. 

The Connecticut Audi-Visual Education Association 
is one of these newly organized branches. They held 
their first meeting on October 24, at Bushnell Memo 
rial, Hartford. An interesting demonstration of the 
\merican School of the Air radio program was pre 
sented by the Columbia Broadcasting System. The 
secretary of the Connecticut Department is Mr. Wil 
liam Couch, Director of Audio-Visual Education, Ham 
den, Connecticut. 

Wisconsin 

Joseph Rohr, Jr., State Supervisor of the WPA 
headlined the Visual [Education section meeting of the 
\WWisconsin Education Association held the week of 
November 4 in Milwaukee. Rohr presented the story 
of his project, which is concerned with the construction 
of such materials as biological specimens, exhibits, film 
strips, maps, models, and photographic aids. 

\mong the models is a group of fourteen which have 
heen selected to illustrate the important steps in the de 
velopment of transports. The cost of the fourteen 
models is $7. This cost is to cover only materials, the 
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labor being free. ‘o assure reasonably accurate 

of the original, much research has been done before at 
of the models are made. At the present time thes« 
terials are available in the State of Wisconsin, but ther¢ 
is a possibility that in the future other areas may br 
served. Additional information may be obtained 
contacting Joseph Rohr, State Department of Instru 
tion, Madison, Wisconsin. 

Other speakers at the meeting were Dr. |]. E. Hat 
sen, Chief of the Bureau of Visual Instruction, Ut 
versity Of Wisconsin, Madison, who spoke on the adap 
tation of visual aids to the curriculum: and Louise \W 
Meers, Department of Geography, Milwaukee Stat 
Teachers ( ollege. Miss Meers discuss cd use ot teac] 


gathered objective materials in the classroom 


Colorado 
Three speakers shared honors at the Visual Edu 
tion section meeting of the Colorado Education -\ss 
ciation held in Denver October 24-26. Orville Wil 
liams, District Supervisor of Erpi Classroom Films 
hool, using 


y 
— 


spoke on the use of sound films ins 


Erpi film “Colonial Life,” for an example. Wrilhia 


Green of the Denver Public Schools presented an ilu 
trated lecture, “Overcoming Obstacles in the Presenta 
tion of Visual Aids.’ Green delivered a very interest 
ing talk on room darkening, projection difficulties, an 
similar subjects, using as illustrative material 2x2 slide 
made by his camera club. Eugene Herrington, Denve 


by the Denve 1 


Public Schools, presented a film made 
high school students as a part of the motion picturs 
project of the American Council on Education. TI 

film was titled “How Our Health Is Protected,” and 


Follow mY 


Herrington’s talk a discussion was held on schoo! mad 


dealt with the health problem in Denver 


motion pictures. 


To the Members of the D.V.L.: 


@ The peak point of interest at the winter meeti 
41 


of the Department will be the Luncheon Meeting at 
Hotel Traymore on Tuesday, February 25, when 
guest speaker will be Mr. Richard Ford of the Brittsi 
Library of Information who will speak on the use that 
is being made of the motion picture in Britain in this 
time of great emergency. 

@ Your representatives on the Executive Committe: 
have assisted considerably in planning the program 
the Atlantic City meeting and have approved enthustas 
tically the plans that have been made. All sessions will 
be held at the Hotel Traymore which is centrally 
located on the boardwalk and offers excellent meeting 
places. One session will be devoted to the theme, “Vis 
ual Aids in Defense of Democracy.” Another will offe 
a symposium of briefly stated opinions on the subject. 
“Free Materials—A Blessing or a Blight for Educ: 
tion,” which should lead to considerable discussion tron 
the floor. One of the sessions will be divided into thre 
group meetings for discussion of the problems of visual! 
aid distribution, school production of visual aids, and 
teacher training in the use of visual materials. The re 
maining session of the two-day meeting will be devoted 
to miscellaneous reports and papers. The complete 
program with speakers will be announced in the Janu 
ary issue of THe EnucaTtTioNnaL SCREEN 
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@ During the past month additional committee ap- 
pointments have been made in accordance with the pro- 
visions of the Constitution and to carry forward the 
hest interests of the Department. Howard A. Smith, 
Secretary-Treasurer of the New England Section, is 
the Chairman of the Auditing Committee and he will 
be assisted by James S. Kinder of Pennsylvania Col- 
lege for \WWomen and Samuel I. Hicks of Pearl River, 
New York 

@ [t took several letters and finally an insistent de- 
mand to persuade Nelson Greene that he should con- 
tinue as Chairman of the Zonal Plan Committee, This 
is probably one of the most important committees of 
the Department this year. It will be their responsibility 
to seek from you your reactions, suggestions, and com 
nents concerning the Zonal Plan prior to its submission 
for final vote at the summer meeting in Boston. It will 
be their responsibility to work out further details of 
the plan and to assist 1n putting the plan into action 
when and if it is approved. Serving with Mr. Greene 
will be Alvin B. Roberts of Gilson, Illinois, C. A, Lind- 
strom of the Department of Agriculture, and W. T. 
Powell of Il Paso, Texas, who comprised the original 
committee submitting the plan at the Milwaukee meet- 
ing. The committee has been further expanded and 
also includes U. S. Burt of Corvallis, Oregon, Lee W. 
Cochran, University of Lowa, and Carleton Erickson, 
Greenfield, Massachusetts. 

@ \ year ago, following the St. Louis meeting, Pres- 
ident Hansen appointed a Committee on Field Experi- 
ences, which was responsible for an important part of 
the program at Milwaukee last summer. The purpose 
of this committee is to stimulate and promote the use 
of field trips, excursions, and school journeys as a 
ineans of instruction, This committee is being contin- 
ued this year under the chairmanship of William W. 
\VWattenberg of Chicago Teachers College. Other mem- 
bers of this committee are Dr. Henry Atyeo, White 
Plains, New York; Dr. Verna Carley, Stanford Uni- 
versity ; Lloyd A. Cook, Ohio State University ; Charles 
3. Park, Mount Pleasant, Michigan; Alvin B. Roberts, 
Gilson, Illinois; John Rothschild, The Open Road, Inc., 
New York City; and Monroe Smith, Director of the 
\merican Youth Hostel Association, East Northfield, 
Massachusetts. 

@ Your Department also has a committee assisting 
the Phi Delta Kappa Fraternity in the publication of a 
“Dictionary of Education.” This project has been un- 
der way for some time and at this point in their progress 
they have sought the cooperation of various educational 
associations. Edgar Dale of Ohio State University, 
Charles F. Hoban, Jr., and your President, comprise 
this committee. 

@ Are you sending the names of prospective new 
members to Ward C. Bowen, Secretary-Treasurer, 
State Department of Education, Albany, New York? 
The complete roster of members will be printed next 
month. 

| am looking forward to seeing you in Atlantic City. 


PauLt V. REeEp, President 
P. S.—Copley Square Hotel, Boston, has been se- 
lected as headquarters for the summer meeting. 
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The Educational Screen 


NEW FILMS OF THE MONTH 
As They Look to A Teacher Committee 


Wings Over World Wonders (Castle) 10 minutes, 16mm 
sound, sale price $17.50. Silent version, 15 minutes, sale 
price $8.75. 

A rapidly moving series of air views showing interesting 
places throughout the world. Opening with scenes of New 
York City from the air, the film proceeds rapidly upon an 
aerial itinerary of the United States which includes Niagara 
Falls, Chicago and Lake Michigan, the Grand Canyon, Boulder 
Dam, Yosemite National Park, Mount Shasta and_ finally 
San Francisco. Then over the ocean to the Hawaiian Islands, 
where Pearl Harbor and several active volcanoes are briefly 
shown; over the South Seas to New Zealand’s wild and beau- 
tiful mountain ranges; to the Orient, with scenes of snow 
capped Fujiyama and the city of Shanghai; to the Near East, 
Tunis, the Sahara and the Pyramids; to London, then Paris, 
and over the snow-covered Alps to Rome; thence to Naples, 
where Vesuvius is in eruption. Finally, the wings turn home 
ward toward America. 


CoMMITTEE Opinion—A fairly good film for general informa 
tional purposes; probably would be of value in motivating 
geographical studies, and possibly geological studies, involving 
some of the places shown in the film. Should be of some 
extrinsic educational value, as well as of considerable enter 
tainment value. In general, photography of the film is ex 
cellent. The places visited were well chosen, and the com 
mentary, while not specifically educational in makeup, was 
well given. 


Tuberculosis (krpi) 11 minutes, 16mm _ sound, sale price 
$50.00. Teacher's Guide. 

In this film animated diagrams and photomicrography 
combine with natural photography to demonstrate the nature, 
transmission, diagnosis and treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
An opening sequence explains that sunlight and fresh air are 
enemies of the germ, but many city dwellers are constantly 
exposed to possible infection. Mary Smith, a slim, attractive 
high school girl, is introduced. She is shown taking tuberculin 
tests with the other students, and her test shows that she has 
sustained no tuberculosis infection. But soon afterward, Mary’s 
tubercular aunt comes to live in the Smith home. Several 
possible means of transmitting her infection are shown. The 
following sequence of the film reveals the development of the 
tuberculosis infection inside Mary’s lungs. But this time 
infection is walled off by defensive cells and confined to in 
activity in a small cavity. 

A few years elapse. Mary, now out of school, is working 
Dieting for slimness, she is getting too little to eat, too little 
rest and too much excitement. Animation and X-ray pictures 
reveal the processes of re-infection and cavity formation. After 
several months, Mary begins to show signs of the disease and 





This monthly page of reviews is conducted for the 
benefit of educational film producers and users alike. 
The comments of both are cordially invited. 

Producers wishing to have their new films reviewed 
on this page should write Mr. Don White at 223 Wal- 
ton Street, N. W., Atlanta, Georgia, giving details as 
to length, content, and basis of availability of the 
films. They will be informed of the first open screening 
date when the Teacher-Committee can view the films. 
The only cost to producers for the service is the 
cost of transporting the prints to and from Atlanta, 
which must be borne by the producers. 











Conducted by DON WHITE 


In Charge of Audio-Visual Extension Service 
Division of General Extension, 
University System of Georgia, Atlanta 


has a medical examination. She goes to a sanatorium, wher 
she gets fresh air, correct diet, and complete rest. In th 
case of the aunt, pneumothorax treatment is given. This process 
is explained by animation. When Mary’s sanatorium experienc: 
has arrested the disease, she goes home, there to duplicate tl 
Sanatorium conditions until completely well 

COMMITTEE Opintion—An excellent film for use in hygiene, 
human biology, and public health courses, as well as for general 
adult usage in public health education. The film’s presentation 
is accurate, well-balanced, and optimistic. It is suited for us 
trom the jumor high through adult levels 


Children of Japan (Erpi) 11 minutes, 16mm sound, sale price 
$50.00. Teacher's guide. 


\n intimate and authentic recording of the home life 

a typical middle-class Japanese family. Leaving their hous« 
father and children put on street shoes; after stops at the 
Post Office and the railroad station, of which father is in 
charge, the children proceed to school. There, they remove 
their street shoes and enter the classroom. A reading lesson 
begins. Later, en the playground, some children play baseball 
others practice fencing. 

The activities of mother and the maid at home and father’s 
work at the railroad station, are briefly shown. 

There is to be a festival today, so the children change to 
their festival attire and start to the festival with their parents 
On the way, they visit a religious shrine. Scenes at the festival 
follow. Returning home, they have keen appetites for dinnet 
Later, the boy bathes by soaping and rinsing himself, then 
soaking in the family tub, which is heated by fire from beneat! 
While Father reads his evening paper, the beds are laid o1 


1 


the spotless floor. Finally, the lights of the home go out as 
Fujiyama looms majestically in the darkened sky. 

CoMMITTEE OpINioN—A good film for use in social studies 
and geography classes from the elementary grades upward 
The film is good in balance and organization, as well as in all 
technical aspects. Its reflection of the influence of Western 
technology upon traditional Japanese dress and customs is 
interesting, as are the recordings of Japanese conversation 


The Causes and Immediate Effects of the First World War. 
(Int. Geographic) 22 minutes, 16mm_ sound, sale price 


$72.00. Teacher’s Guide to be furnished 


\nimated maps, scenes from newsreels of the period, and 
commentary combine in this film to explain the major causes 
and the immediate effects of the 1914-18 First World Wat \ 
general outline of causal factors, beginning with the year 1879, 
the following are cited: The Triple Alliance between Italy 
Germany and Austria; its Berlin-to-Bagdad Railway plan; the 
Franco-Russian Dual Alliance: Germany's increasing inroads 
on British trade, leading, in 1904, to the Anglo-French Ententé 
Cordiale; three years later, Russia joins and makes it. the 
Triple Entente; then Italy joins 
over Morocco; this is first decided in France’s favor: in 1908, 


Germany and France dispute 
\ustria annexes from Serbia the provinces of Bosnia and 
Herzegovina; Russia protests; in 1911, another Moroccan 
crisis, which is adjusted by allowing concessions to Germany 


in Africa \ rising Serbian national spirit is Opposed by 
Austria. So, in 1914, Europe is armed to the teeth but. still 
hoping for peace. Then Archduke Franz Ferdinand is as 


sassinated at Sarajevo; Austria delivers an ultimatum to 
Serbia; then, balked by Serbian resistance, Austria declares 
war. Other declarations of war follow: the First World War 
has begun. 


The course of the War is traced in the next sequence 
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Germany drives into France. Turkey joins the Central Po 
then Italy comes in on the Allies’ side; the opposing 1 
fight the Battle of Jutland; Germany begins submarine 
fare: the Lusitania is torpedoed; finally, Woodrow W 
recommends that America declare war; other neutrals ent 
Torn internally by revolution, Russia quits and Treat 
Brest-Litovsk is signed Germany again takes the offer 
but Marshall Foch, his troops now reinforced by the Ameri 
orders a general attack Finally, Germany’s allies surt 
and the Armistice comes \nimated maps here show in det 
the well-known terms of the Treaty of Versailles President 


Wilson returns to the United States, where Congress rej: 
the Treaty and the League of Nations Che minority probl 
in Europe appear when the Treaty is put into effect. Gre 
and Turkey continue the fight, but Greece fails to conqu 
So, in 1923, the First World 

leaders—Stalin, Mussolini and Hitler—are toiling and _ sche 


War is ovet But tomorro 


ing Thus, with a question as to the future, the film en 


1 1 


COMMITTEE OPINION \ very good filt for use in hist 


classes at the semor high, college and adult levels; s 
be of value at the junior high level The film is unbiase 
and is fairly accurate historically. To cover its subject 


22 minutes, its pace necessarily is rapid; it is probable, ther 


fore, that at least two, and perhaps three, showings will 


feund desirable with accompanying study and discussion 


A Trip to Bedloe Island (Sazin) 15 minutes, l6mm silent 
\pply to producer for sale or rental prices 
A visit to the Statue of Liberty on Bedloe Island in t 
New York harbor lhe film includes scenes of the Batte 
and scenes on the boat going to the island. Upon the island 
scenes of the base of the Statue are shown. Closeups an 
interior scenes reveal the great size of the Statue, and ni 


scenes of the floodlighted Statue end the filn 


Meat and Romance (Castle) 44 minutes, 16mm sound, “free 
Using the romantic background of a young doctor and 
bride entertaining the first visitors in their new home, this filn 

the bride 
is faced with the problem of preparing her first dinner, the filn 


explains in detail the correct procedures in buying, 
and carving meat \fter the opening scenes, in which 
shows a large meat market here a well 
instructs the bride regarding the quality and cuts of meat 
how supply and demand govern prices; how few people kno 
about various cheaper cuts of meat; how these cheaper cut 
may be transformed into select cuts; how parts usually dis 


carded may be utilized; and finally he illustrates the variou 


uses of different types of meat 

The scene changes back to the bride’s home where her sist 
in-law, a home economics expert, demonstrates the cookin: 
ot a pork roast. Interspersed with this are scenes of anotl 
meat cooking demonstration conducted by the home econor 
The two methods of cooking meat—moist and dry—are 
fined, and the importance of the heat thermometer is explained 
The following sequence is devoted to a meat carving demot 
stration The importance of carving as an art which must 
practiced regularly is brought out 

The values of various types of meat in the diet are discu 
\ normal diet is defined as one containing plenty of all 1 
food elements, including the whole alphabet t Vitamins. ( 


illustrating contents of various foods are shown. The 
ends with illustrations showing, in color its of meat 


cooked and ready for servine 


COMMITTEE OPINIO \n excellent. filt for use in 
economics and for adult cooking classe The romantic sett 
ot the picture, with the principals taking part in conve 
its messave, lends interest to the film, without detracting 
its educational value ry fil is technically excellent 


every Wa 


Producers Named Above: 


Castle. Castle Films. In RCA Buulding. Rockefeller Cent 
New York; also 135 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 

Erpi. Erpi Classroom Films, Inc., 35-11 Thirty-Fifth A 
Long Island City, N. ¥ 

Int. Geographic. International Geographic Pictures, 52 


hilt Avenue, New York, N. Y 
h Ave P New VY or] ( it 


Sazin. Henry Sazin, 723 7t 
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ELECTROL 


erated ELECTROL SCREEN, the screen, roller 
€ re } nousea r 5] mpact case ready 


Offer a Broad Selection for 
Classrooms or Auditoriums 


Da-Lite Hanging Screens are available in 28 stand- 
ard sizes ranging from 22” x 30” to 20x 20 feet. 
There are square sizes for showing glass slides as 
well as rectangular sizes for showing motion pic- 
tures and standard single frame film strips. Sur- 
faces include White Silver and Da-Lite’s famous 
Glass-Beaded—-which has an average light reflection 
factor of 85% at all viewing angles up to 80°. The 
larger sizes are available spring-operated or elec- 
trically controlled. For large classrooms and 
auditoriums the electrically operated 


DA-LITE ELECTROL 


provides utmost convenience. By turning a switch, (placed 
anywhere desired) the user can unroll or reroll this 
screen, stopping it at any position. It stops automatically 
when completely unrolled or rerolled. Constant operating 
speed, a large diameter roller and a gear drive combine 
to eliminate all fabric strain. Easily installed. The case, 
housing the sereen and motor drive, is a complete unit. It 
can be hung from wall or ceiling by hangers, which are 
provided, or it can be recessed in the ceiling. 


DA-LITE MODEL B 


is a low priced, high quality 
hanging type screen, widely 
used for medium sized class- 
rooms. The screen spring-roller- 





mounted in a protective metal 
case can be hung from a wall 
or from Da-Lite Super Tripods. 
12 sizes, from 22x30 inches 
to 63 x 84 inches from $7.50* up. 


The Da-Lite line of projection _— 


screens is the most complete 








on the market with surfaces, sizes, and mountings to 
meet most every requirement. Ask your supplier for the 
18 page Da-Lite catalog or virite direct. 


Prices slightly higher on Pacific Coast. 


DA-LITE SCREEN CO., INC. 


Dept. 12ES, 2723 N. Crawford Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
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On and for the 


(The following two accounts are samples of the material 
developed by the students in Mrs. Esther Berg’s in-service 
course for teachers, entitled “Methods and Materials of Visual 
Instruction,” Public School 18.) 


Visual Education in Industrial Arts 


JOHN J. HORAN 
P. S. 126, Brooklyn 


a IRDING to Webster education is “The act or 
process of educating, the impartation or acquisi 
tion of knowledge, skill, or development of character, 
as by study or discipline.” The ultimate end of all 
education is social efficiency in the individual. In many 
individuals this is a direct result of the use of their 
hands. For example, a boy could be shown the theory 
of building a radio set by the use of such visual aids as 
diagrams plus lectures and pass a good examination in 
theory, but let him try to construct a set on just theory 
and he*would be lost. That diagram which is a visual 
aid is the thing that makes production and interest. 

There are two roads leading to culture or a broad 
education, the first being a broad course from beginning 
to end, and to pursue this course visual aids are in 
dispensable. My subject being woodworking the prob 
lem is ever present, how can it be kept broadened, and 
| find some measure of success in not only one but 
numerous sources and means of visual aids. The fol 
lowing are some of the visual educational means I use 
!' must also keep in mind that the boys | meet are 
future engineers, mechanics, carpenters, doctors, law 
vers, merchants, teachers and so on. 

Since we use lumber there must be placed around 
the shop specimens of various kinds. Some will be 
labelled, others will not. Just looking at a name on a 
piece of wood means nothing. By seeing the different 
distinguishing characteristics of the grain, weight, color, 
etc., of a marked piece the boy is sooner or later asked 
to identify the same kind of wood without a label 
Since I do not have enough time to go into the above 
in detail in class I must get the information across as a 


The Educational Screen 


) 
lass TOO! 


Conducted by WILBER EMMERT 


State Teachers College, Indiana, Pa. 

visual aid. As you know a whole book could be written 
on lumber alone. Other visual aids on lumber are used 
such as pictures on how a tree grows, information 
sheets and pictures of the texture of woods, the pamph 
lets of which one can obtain from the Forest Labora 
tories of the United States Department of Agriculture 
Then there are films on lumbering from forest to user 

There is much material we use on the development of 
woodworking, woodworking machines, the seasoning of 
lumber. 

The subject of tools can be made interesting by many 
visual aids showing how the first tools were very crude 
and bunglesome and how they were improved from 
time to tine. 

Then there is the big topic of safety covered by some 
of the following visual aids: 

1. The right and wrong methods of working at the 

machines. 

2. Hazards in the various trades. 

3. Health and first aid. 

4. Safe practices in auto driving and crossing streets 
5. Right methods of using hand tools. 

There are many booklets posted covering lumber 
iools, hardware, paint and varnish, woodworking ma 
chines and furniture. Clippings from magazines and 


t 


newspapers brought in by the pupils and imstructors 
are posted. I also use short epigrams on the bet 
Franklin order, articles dealing with character building 
in general, on the treatment of others, on citizenship, 
on the aesthetic side of beauty and the benefits accruing 
from real service. I check the various results of the 
use of the bulletins by frequent quizzes or tests, eithet 
oral or written. 

With the short time allowed for shop there can_ be 
no exact time allowance or set day for the special 
presentation of all this visual aids material. It must b 
handy so it may be brought in at any convenient time, 


used when interest demands and not forced upon the 





The National Film Evaluation Project presents 
the first “Film Evaluation Supplement to 1001 
Films”’—in unique card-index form—consisting of 
50 standard library cards carrying detailed evalua- 
tions of the 50 films most frequently used by the 
national Judging Committee (over 800 teachers in 
36 States) and therefore probably representing ap 
proximately the 50 films most used in American 
schools. 

Each evaluation is derived by averaging 15 to 50 
Standard Score Cards returned by as many indi 
vidual independent judges after actual use of the film 
in teaching. A full synopsis of contents by cooperat 
ing University Extension Divisions is included. The 
next Supplement will include the next 50 films to 
attain their quota of Score Cards, and so on down 
gradually to films least frequently used. 


READY - The First “Film 


Evaluation Supplement” 


Teachers, schools, school systems, film librartes, 
extension Divisions may now enjoy the “last word” 
in a convenient, trustworthy, and steadily growing 
file of information on educational films, as succeed 
ing Supplements slip into alphabetical position in a 
single card drawer, for instant and permanent 
reference. 

\nd the price? Fifty cents per Supplement (post 
paid when cash accompanies order) and sold only to 
purchasers or owners of the current edition of “1000 
and One Films.” At “one cent a card” it is doubtful 
if similar value has ever been offered to the field! 
(Obviously at this figure Supplements must be sold 
as units, never by single cards). Full information, 
and sample “F. E. 
EDUCATIONAL SCREEN. 


Card,” on request to THI 
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MAKE YOUR OWN 


TYPEWRITER SLIDES 


For Screen Projection 


TALK from your screen 
WITH your quickly 
TYPEWRITTEN 
MESSAGES USE RADIO MATS 


50 RADIO-MATS $1.50 on sale by Theatre Supply Dealers 
White, Amber or Green. 


Accept no substitute. 


Write for Free Sample 


RADIO-MAT SLIDE CO.., Inc. 


1819 Broadway. Dept. V, New York City 





1S THE STATIONERY OF THE SCREEN 








' 





students because of its possibility for mental develoy 
ment only. 

[ have a series of charts made up which I use for 
beginners. The information on these oak tag charts is 
both written and pictorial. | require each boy to obtain 
a notebook and put this information in it so that he may 
study it and also use it at his bench while at work to 
help him recall points of doubt. [ do find much better 
results with the brighter classes when the charts are 
in use. It seems the slower groups have trouble with 
reading and, therefore, the results are less. This term 
with the use of these charts as visual aids a rapid ad 
vance class finished a model in ten weeks of two periods 
each week which ordinarily takes twice as long. 

Another great visual aid is a large scale ruler. The 
one I use has a twelve-inch space to represent one inch 
and is then divided into eights and sixteenths. This is 
an indispensable visual aid with slower groups. 

In conclusion [| would like to say that visual aids 
are an inseparable partner for any teacher when used 


properly and wisely. 


The Use of Home-Made Lantern 
Slides 


}. me. AUTINE 


N CONNECTION with the weekly visits of m) 
class (6O\*) to various museums, an activity pro 
gram having as its general topic, “The Develop 
ment of Civilization,” was begun. As one phase ot 
this program the members of the class selected 
twelve drawings that best showed typical contribu 


tions of the various civilizations studied 


These pictures were then caretully re-drawn to 
the proper scale and then drawn and colored to 
make lantern slides. The materials used were as 
follows: etched glass, cover glasses, Keystone lan 
tern slide crayons, binding tape, cellophane an 
carbon paper for titles and explanatory texts 

The topics finally selected for rendering as lan 
tern slides were: 

1. A Scene of the Reptile \or 


2. Caveman and his drawings 

3. Tools of the Stone \ge 

4. Kgyptian Pyramids 

5. Farming Along the Nile Rivet 
6. A Boat of the Pharoahs 

7. \ Buddhist Temple 

8. Chinese Art Vases Jade 


9, A Map Showing Spread of the 
10. A Greek Athletic Contest 
11. The Parthenon of Athens 
12. Metal Working in Africa 
In connection with the slides, explanatory texts 


\Iphabet 


( ( He luded on page 433) 
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VOCATIONAL 


Training Films 








Announcing a new series of 16 mm. motion 
pictures, important to national defense training 
entitled: 








AVIATION MECHANICS 


Series 


The first subjects ready for release are: 
MAKING OF AN AIRPLANE FITTING 
AIRPLANE WELDING 
Others to follow shortly are: AIRPLANE SHEET 
METAL WORK, AIRPLANE FABRIC FINISH, AIR- 
PLANE WOODWORKING. These films have been 
produced under the direction of an accredited C.A.A. 
School. They are two reels each, silent. 


ELEMENTS OF 
PHOTOGRAPHY 


A 16 mm. film showing in detail all steps involved 
in taking, developing and printing a good picture. 
Based on training methods of the Signal Corps of 
the U. S. Army. Two reels, silent. 


Send for catalog of 2000 Entertainment and 
Educational Subjects for rental and sale. 


WALTER O. GUTLOHN, Inc. 
35 West 45th St., Dept. E-12, New York, N. Y 




















VISUALIZED LECTURE SERIES 


Developed from field 
studies among 14 prim- 
itive races. These pro- 
vide new light on 
MODERN RACE DE- 
CLINE AND MEANS 
FOR RACE REGENER- 
ATION. 


Available in 8 illus- 
trated lectures in either 
film strips, 2’’x2”’ glass 
slides or standard 
glass slides with de- 
scriptive manuals and 
lew Zealand Maori Mother and Child an illustrated outline. 


(1) Sketch of the primitive races studied. (2) How primitive races have 
prevented tooth decay. (3) How the faces of primitive races were 
more beautiful before than after modernization. (4) Facial beauty lost 
in one generation and greater injury to later born children. (5) Animal 
defects from foods of parents and mutual responsibility of both parents. 
(6) Light from primitive races on how mentally backward and delin- 
quents can be produced. (7) Special foods of primitives for parents- 
to-be and race regeneration by obeying nature’s laws of life. 
8. American Indians — primitive, semi-primitive and modernized. 


Double-frame film strip lecture, averaging 50 illustrations, 


with manual sisinitteaalaeaiee hisekéatedentoeniacasdeanstavel $ 3.50 
ALSO AVAILABLE: An adapter attachment for standard 3-1/4x4 
lantern slide projector converting it for showing double-frame 
an Giels: Gee: Bad GIGS BC isiscissssevccoiemniniiionnsmuaminninni’ $18.00 
And a new small projector for showing double-frame film strips 
GE TR. I ic civ ones nencnsninstisaseessioctechicsertecaiessmicntedniatiat anata 32.00 


All subjects to discount of 20°, when full set of film strip lectures, 
and either the new small projector or the film strip adapter are 
ordered at the same time. 


FOR DETAILS WITH DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE WRITE: 


Dr. Weston A. Price, Dental Research Laboratories 
8926 Euclid Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio 
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The Educational Screen 


SCHOOL MADE MOTION PICTURES 


CHOOL film production groups have many oppor 
S tunities for the making of unusual films. Not only 
the school but also the community provide subjects for 
scenarios. The Bristol film listed in the column this 
month shows how a school group cooperated with local 
industrial firms in the making of a documentary film. 


Colorado 

Western State College, Gunnison, is completing a 
public relations film in color (approx. 800 feet). Ac- 
cording to Henry H. Ragatz, its producer, the film 
m records in addition to sports, the girls’ football 
team, mountain climbing in the Black Canyon, a fish 
fry, night skiing (a ski course that ends in a swimming 
pool), plus the ordinarily expected subjects 


Connecticut 

Edward F. Wheeler, director of the Department of 
Visual Education, Bristol High School, reports: “We 
have completed a two-reel, 16mm. silent film on Clocks 
and Watches—How They Are Made 


through the cooperation of one of our local clock fac- 


. produced 


LET THE HOLMES 


PROVE ITS WORTH — 


Free demonstration — no obligation. 
Make reservation now. 


The surest way to deter- 
mine the super-excellence ‘ \ 
of the HOLMES 16mm port- en a / \ 
able sound-on-film projec- _ with — } 
tor for visual education High Intensity i 
Arc Lamp j 

and entertainment purposes j 
is to allow us to give you 
a practical demonstration. 
Then you will appreciate 
for yourself the crystal 
clearness of Holmes pic- 
ture projection with possi- 
bilities of a 125 foot throw 
on a 24 foot screen... the 
faithful and distinct sound 
reproduction of voice and 
music so accurately follow- 
ing the original recordings. 




















Holmes portable 
projectors are avail- 
able with sound 
equipment, speak- 
ers, amplifying 
systems and micro- 
phones for _inter- 
changeable use in 
class rooms, as- 
sembly halls, audi- 
toriums, lecture 
tours, gymnasiums, 
athletic fields, etc. 


HOLMES PROJECTOR CO. 


Manufacturers of 16mm and 35mm sound projectors 
1813 ORCHARD STREET CHICAGO 


Also made 
with Low 
Intensity 
Arc Lamp 










Catalog 
on request 





EASY TO THREAD, ADJUST AND OPERATE 








Conducted by HARDY R. FINCH 


Head of English 
High School, Greenwich, Conn. 


mmiuttee n old 


Member 
| N vt +) ’ moi he 


Newspapers I tne Natior 
tories. The film opens with scenes contrasting the 
present industrial plant with the original plant of 1834 
It then shows raw materials used, the fabrication 
of various parts, sub-assemblies, and the final assem 
bling of the clock movement. Other sections of the film 
deal with watches and electric clocks respectively. The 
film ends by showing various samples of the finished 


product.” 
Georgia 
Living Latin. a 200-foot film demonstrating the build 


11 


g of names and words from Latin Stems and present 
ing examples of Roman dress, was produced by the 
\tlanta 


students of O'Keefe Junior High School, 


H. M. Williams. 


Massachusetts 

Vocational Household Arts in the Beverly High 
School, 1938-39 is the subject of an all-color film made 
by Miss Lillian Harvey and reported by Leslie Nutting, 
chairman of Visual education, Beverly (400 feet ) 


Michigan 

A Typical Western Newsreel (400 feet) at Western 
High School, Detroit, shows fashions in color, sports, 
vaudeville, and class officers.—P. Resnack. 

Three films completed by Theodore Roosevelt High 
School, Wyandotte, are Making Operetta 
(250 feet. color) ; Colonial Lamp Project in Shop (150 
feet) ; and Making Hallowe'en Masks (100 feet, color ) 

H. L. Smith, producer 


Costumes 


Missouri 
Sherwood Wirt of Stephens College, Columbia, re 
ports The Perfect Rider—How to Mount a Hors. 
(400). featuring Stephens’ 
Other Stephens’ films, noted by Sherman P 
are Social Aspects of Radio (800) and Posture (400) 
The Frolic of the Season, a collection of color shots 


taken of a two-hour pageant (350). has been produced 


Riding Academy girls 


Lawton, 


by L. J. Sexton, principal, Baden School, St. Louis 


New Jersey 


The Social and Military Life of George Washington 
in Morristown (400) was produced by the faculty and 
students of the Alfred Vail School, Morris Plains. Mal 
colm Robertson is the school’s principal 


New Mexico 
Hi Ho 


Junior High School, Roswell. is a melodrama of 1850 


Sylvia! made by students of the Roswell 
feet. Gordon Clouser, of the school, summarizes. the 
plot as follows: “An honor student in dramatics has as 
his final project the direction of a short skit for an 
assembly. He offers the lead to his girl friend, but she 


refuses because she has become interested in Jack, an- 
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General Science, 11 rolls, $20.00 
. Principles of Physics, 7 rolls, $12.00 
F A cain Principles oi Chemistry, 8 rolls. $14.00 
SL 4 Fundamentals ot Biology. 6 rolls. $13.50 


Write for catalog and sample strips of typical frames. 


VISUAL SCLENCES, 2° Suffern, New York 


35 mm. 








Elephant Boy (Sal » bv Kipling 


LITERARY =o snag by rote 
 £ Ea ee 


7 Keeper of the Bees 
16mm sound Hoosier Schoolmaster b Egeglestor 
films Last of the Mohicans | Coope! 


Send for FREE catalog of over 100 other features. 


THE MANSE FILM LIBRARY Giz nett oni 


Cincinnati, Ohio 











other ninth grader. The young director casts his pl 


but is bothered by visions of Jack and Sylvia while | 


(Dixon) is busy with rehearsals. An appeal to a sy! 


pathetic teacher brings about the drafting of Jack int 


the cast. Jack retaliates by sabotaging the present 
tion before the entire school. The struggle continu 
with Dixon, the loser, until Sylvia falls into a trap s 
by Jack for his rival. After that, Jack is the winnet 
New York 

A} modern dance program at the Horace Mat 
School for Girls, New York City, is the subject of thi 
film, Hlorace Mann Dances, which is nearing comple 
tion. J. Kerry Smith and students are planning to add 


sound to the film. (500) 
Reunion, (400), a picture built around school acti 
Theodore Roosevelt High School, New Yorl 


City, shows two alumni of the school talk: 


ities of 
ng ovel thei 
activities di 


\\ ile OX 


school days in a producer's office. Thi 
cussed by them appear on the screen P. K 
Ohio 

H. FF. Hamilton, 


wood Junior High 


director of visual aids of the Gle 
School, Findlay, Ohio, was 
sponsor of a 100-foot film on The Snow Cruiser whicl 


told the story of Byrd's snow cruiser in an accident ni 


Findlay. The film contains shots of newspaper and 


magazine ‘nt. These ar 


articles telling about the accid 
lollowed by detailed shots of the cruiser and the crowd 

400 feet of film showing the 
junior high school pupils in sand molding were take: 
at the Walnut Hill High School, Cincinnati DD. Arthut 
Bricker, 


Three dramatized projects, a style show, athleti 


tec hniques used by 


contests, and other school scenes are found in Schr: 
Projects of 1938-3°, made by C. M. Layton, superii 
tendent of the Wooster Public Schools. (800 feet ) 
Pennsylvania 

A Shu ffl of Hearts 
the Junior Movie 


School, Reading, is a screen story of ty 


(400 feet. 8 mn produced 


\ppreciation Club, Senior Hig! 


life. Miss Eloise Hettinger is the club's advisor. 


Washington 

E. +e Becher of the John Rogers High School, Sp 
kane, lists for this column Columbia River Cavalcad 
2500-foot film showing the Columbia River before it 
is flooded by the lake behind Coulee Dam. 
construction of the dam are included. also 


Shots or the 


pical high school 
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The first practical, tested method ever devised to help 
School Administrators accurately determine the basic 
Audio-Visual requirements for their schools —a method 
that eliminates confusion, promotes the most economical j 
purchases, and shows the way to the widest multiple use 

a the equipment within the various school departments. 

Not only has this plan been thoroy y e 

two years —it is also the outgrowth of « r nine years’ 
national experience of our more Bats: two. hundred School 


Consultants. 


for over 





HOW DOES IT WORK? y 


You merely request that the Visual Edu-Graph Service 
be charted for your schools. A specially trained Schoo 
Consultant in a few minutes will work out the plan ¢ 
your own individual requirements and budgets, an 
with you the charts for yournnown referencesifl tutur 
cussions mith other School Administrators and Scecd 
moneys 








WHAT : DOES IT COST? 


The Victor Visual Edu-Graph Service is complimentary. 
There is no obtigation whatsoever. This service is the 
result of requests ftom Department Heads, Principals and 
School Boards to give them a yardstick to determine 
% their presenf and future Audio-Visual Aid Requirements. 


meet 


ee 





If you are contemplating early pur- 
chases of Audio-Visual Aid Equip- 
ment, your request for the Visual 
Edu-Graph Service will receive pre- 
cedence — Write today. 


be: Sor > 


Dept.D1, Davenport, lowa 


Distributors Throughout the VW orld 
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IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


Proudly Announces 


The acquisition to their 16 mm sound film 
library of a new series of AMERICANIZATION 
pictures. Eight subjects now ready as follows: 


* Our Constitution 2 reels 
* Our Monroe Doctrine 2 reels 
* Our Bill of Rights 2 reels 
* Our Declaration of 


Independence 2 reels 


Highlights in the Life of 
Abraham Lincoln reel 


i 

* Seeds of the Constitution ! reel 
i 
{ 


+ 


* History of Our Flag reel 
* Star Spangled Banner reel 


Thousands of other educational subjects available 
in 16 mm Sound, 16 mm silent and 8 mm silent. 





Send for our big Catalog and 
Bulletins No. 1, No. 2, and No. 3. 


IDEAL PICTURES CORPORATION 


2402 West Seventh Street 28 East Eighth Street 
Los Angeles, California Chicago, Illinois 











P Specif d 
James Fenimore Cooper's pe sound 


“LAST of the MOHICANS" = when writing 


for f #a- 
with Randolph Scott and ail star cast. Egy Actes 


logue of ren- 
16 mm sound on film tal films. 


LEWIS FILM SERVICE, 105 East First St. 


Wichita, Kansas 
































] sie ainDER 
BINDS FILM 
IN SECONDS 


For your Kodachrome and black 
and white transparencies use the 
time saving S.V.E. Slide Binder 
specially designed for double frame 
35 mm. film. Just place film be- 
tween glass, moisten, and seal—the 
frame automatically centers the 
picture. The binder is lower in 


@ FASTER price and is practically unbreakable 
® SAFER —the one-piece fiber cushion frame 
® LIGHTER does not fray and is shock absorb- 
® DUSTPROOF ent. The tight gummed seal be- 
© NO BUCKLING tween cover and glass ensures 
© COOLER dustproof assembly. Send for the 
© QUIET S.V.E. Slide Binder folder today. 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, Inc. 


100 EAST OHIO ST. Dept. ES CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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leurs and 


Audio-Visual Conference Stresses 
Teaching of Americanism 


The use of motion pictures, radio, recordings, film 
strips and other audio-visual educational aids in teach 
ing Americanism was a principal topic at the fourtl 
annual Southern Conference on Audio-Visual Eduea 
tion, which convened at the Biltmore Hotel in Atlanta 
on November 14, 15 and 16, 1940. The three-day 
Conference program included an afternoon devoted to 
showings of new educational motion pictures; several 
sessions in which talks, demonstrations and film show 
ings were intermingled ; and an afternoon of specialized 
group forums in which educators met with technicians 
and experts for informal discussions of the following 
topics: Problems of Using the Radio, Recordings, 
Sound Systems and Recording Equipment; Problems 
of Projection and Visual Instruction; Photography in 
School and Community ; and Administration of Audio 
Visual Programs. Interspersed throughout the three 
day meeting were showings of new Technicolor films 
designed to teach Americanism. 

Many nationally-known experts in the audio-visual 
field appeared on the program. Among them were Floyd 
EK. Brooker, American Council on Education; Mr 
Roger Albright, Motion Picture Producers and Dis 
tributors of America; Mr. Leonard Power, U. S. Office 
of Education; W. Gayle Starnes, University of Ken 
tucky ; Dr. Ellsworth C. Dent, Educational Director of 
RCA; Mary Beattie Brady, Harmon Foundation, and 


others equally well known in educational circles. 

The exhibits proved of especial interest to those 
attending the Conference. On display were a three-di 
mensional stereoscopic projector for classroom use; a 
WPA display of models and exhibits; and the latest 
types of projection equipment, cameras, sound recorders, 
radio and centralized sound systems. 

Since its first meeting in the fall of 1937 the Southern 
Conference on Audio-Visual Education has grown to 
be a permanent institution and a leading factor in the 
promotion and development of the use of audio-visual 
teaching aids throughout a wide section of the United 
States. The Conference directorate, headed by Mr. ] 
C. Wardlaw of the University System of Georgia and 
Mr. Walter S. Bell of the Atlanta Board of Education, 
has announced that plans are already being made for 


a bigger and better Conference in 1941. 


Other Visual Meetings 


A Visual Clinic was held November 16th at Central 
State Teachers College, Mount Pleasant Michigan. The 
chief topic of discussion was the cooperative film pro 
ject, led by chairman F. L. Lemler, director of Visual 
Education, University of Michigan. The afternoon was 
given over to instructing student operators in care and 
operation of equipment. 

The Arizona Education Association, meeting in Tuc 
son November 7-9, included Visual Education among its 
department programs, under the chairmanship of Darcy 
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Notes 


A. Skaggs, Mesa. The contribution of visual aids 
teaching was also recognized by other department pro 
erams—a\rt, Geography, and Speech 

A Visual Education section met during the annual 
convention of the Missouri State Teachers at kansas 
Citv. November 6-9, Iglizabeth Golterman, Educational 
Museum, St. Louis, presiding. \ presentation of “Curt 
riculum Aids made by WPA Visual .\ids Projects,” 


panel discussion on “Adventures in Learning through 





















“TUBERCULOSIS... 


Its Diagnosis, Treatment and Control” 





First Hand Experiences,” and a preview of the new 
sound film “‘Back to Missouri,” furnished an interesting 
program. 

The New Jersey Visual Education Association as 


sembled during the Annual Convention of the State 


1 of 12 Instructional Sound 
Films on Human Biology 


Education Association at Atlantic Citv, November 
8-11. A motion picture lecture, “Jungle Gods,” by 


Captain Carl von Hoffman was a teature of the pro ; 
; eS e What it does: Develops a general understanding 
eram, which ended with a visual aids “Quiz ape 
: " and appreciation of the nature, prevention, diag- 
~~ , etine of the R le Island ~ { : ; i 
At the annual meeting of the Rhode Isla Institute nosis and treatment of pulmonary tuberculosis. 
. “1cti r nee, Oc ‘r 31-Nove r 2 om tik: : . , : 
of Instruction in Providence, October 31-November 2. Che processes of primary infection and reinfection 
the Home Economics .\ssociation meeting featured an of the lungs are shown by animated photography. 
address on “Visual Aids for Teachers of Home Eco Photomicrography reveals tubercle bacilli sur- 


nomics,” by Dr. Everett L. Austin, Rhode Island Office rounded by body defense cells. Tuberculin tests 


of Education. Mr. Henry E. Childs supervised a con and X-ray examinations are demoustrated along 


tinuous demonstration of visual devices during the with hospital treatment, including pneumothorax. 


sessions. Scope of use: From Junior High School upward. 
(1) In General Science and Social Studies. (2) In 


Hygiene and Physical Education. (3) In Physics 


On the last day of the 1940 Convention of the Vit 
ginia Education Association, held November 19-22 at 
and Chemistry. (4) In Biology and Bacteriology. 
(5) In General Adult Health Education. 


Richmond, an Audio-Visual Aids group assembled to 
hear Ruth Livermon, Norfolk, speak on “The Use of 
Visual Aids in the Elementary School Program,” and For complete details on this film or on the com- 
W. H. Bowen. recently appointed Supervisor of Audio prehensive library of sound films now available. 


send the coupon today. 


Visual Instruction, State Department « Kducation, 


describe the department’s audio-visual program. 


Health Films for County's Schools 


1 


oR — 

. - ! HE — ) 

A countv-wide health film service tor schools and BRING 1? me T HE CLASSROOM 
i a, 071 ene 


wi 


clubs has been established by the Cattaraugus ( ounty 


Health and Tuberculosis Association. Salamanca. N. ¥ 
Schools and other organizations using the = service 


cage Instructional Sound Films for use in: 
obtain films dealit 


i with syphilis, cancer, and tubes 
, "ah ; ; PRIMARY GRADES . . 23 films PHYSICAL SCIENCES (Cont.) 
culosis, the health association defraying the cost of film HUMAN GEOGRAPHY and Melee. . .. oor 
rental and furnishing projection equipment SOCIAL SCIENCE . 25 films Chemistry. . . . 6 films 
BIOLOGICAL SCIENCES MUSIC SERIES . . . 5 films 
Plant Life. . . 9 films ARTS AND CRAFTS... 6 films 
. Animal Life . . . 15 films ATHLETIC SERIES . . 4 films 
Documentary Film Programs Human Biology . . 12 films CHILD PSYCHOLOGY . 13 films 
“Living History,” a new series of documentary film PHYSICAL SCIENCES VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
programs about the world today, opened at the MeMil panei aces aa een iinet ae 


lin Theater at Columbia University Monday evening 


November 4. The programs are presented jointly by Erpi Classroom Films Inc. 


the Institute of Arts and Sciences of Columbia and the 


te : if jf (SESS ee 
Association of Documentary Film Producers | —_ ERPI CLASSROOM FILMS INC. ES 12-40 
: a; ; 1 35-11 Thirty-fifth Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. ’ 
A number of new fat cumentary filins W ill be featured ; Gentlemen: Please send me descriptive material on your films including 
. P ’ ' the Integration Chart which shows graphically the extent to which each film 
in the programs which will run on alternate Monday | correlates with different courses. 
; | 
mghts throughout the winter. Among the films little ~n - 
seen previously will be, dad So They Live, a docu .  Sendlien 
> . ' 
: iddress 








(Concluded on page 433) 
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Clothing -In Hand-Made Lantern Slides 


By ANN GALE 


T IS difficult to find slides showing the intluences 


culture, 3) 


great events or personalities—which determine the type of 


clothing worn at any time. 


Yet these influences are important 


ideas to make clear to high school clothing classes. Handmade 4) 


slides will show these ideas easily. 


The slides below present some influences in costume easily 


shown in hand-made slides. 


Lindblom High School, Ch 


Our modern streamline emphasis has produced a stream 
line costume 
During World War I when women took up new work 


their clothes showed greater simplicity and a military in 


fluence. 
The dignity of 
clothing for women 


Greek costume has continued to influence 


The champion women tennis playérs have influenced all of 
summer play clothes 








oe 4 ; 5) 
1) The Victorian culture produced both the exaggerated 
curves of the dress and the furniture. 
2) Medieval French culture developed the vertical cathedral, 6) 
castle and vertical lines in women’s dress 
The sim- 
plest type 
of hand- 
made slide 





























7800 








1951 








is made by 
drawing or 


tracing on 


finely — fin- 
ished etched 
glass qith 


yrdinary 
medium lead 
pencil. Coll- 
or, by spe- 
cial crayons 
or inks, en- 
hances the 
slides great- 
ly. Fine ef- 
fects are ob- 
tained by 
blending 


with cray- 
ons. About 
one - third 
inch margin 


should be 


l e f t a l l 
around — the 
slide. The 


slide 1S read- 
ily cleaned 
with soap or 


washing 


powder to | 


Yet ££ ea € 
pic- 


a new 


ture. 












po 
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Leave Winter 


fora 


“CRUISE” ASHORE 


Here is escape from winter's rigours! Here at 
the hotel Traymore you're enveloped with the 
warmth of the Gulf Stream, relaxed in the 
atmosphere of a “luxury liner’. Not on the 
sea but by it. For here too are the shore’s diver- 
sions — golf on summer grass greens, riding by 
the ocean’s edge. You will come? Rates from 
$5 European. with meals $8. 





and you can say you stayed at 


The TRAYMORE 


TLANTIC CIwrtTy 


Sees E. Tousley, General Manager 











In and For The Classroom 
(Concluded from page 427) 


were composed and typed on cellophane paper. The 
series of slides will be used by the class to demon 
strate in a slide lecture the things that can be 
gained by study at the museums. It will also serve 
as a summary of the work of the class and as a 
means of review. If the program is continued next 
term, the slides may also be used as a summary 
before going on to new topics. 

Incidentally making the slides brought new in 
centive toward careful drawing and _ selection of 
scenes, and aroused much valuable discussion and 
reference to source material. 


News and Notes 


(Concluded from page 431) 


mentary of the lives of Kentucky mountaineers by Joh 
Ferno and Julian Roffman, The IV hit Flood, a scien 
tific film dealing with the geological history of the 
earth, Power and the Land, Joris Ivens’ new film on 
the government's rural electrification program, and 
Youth Gets a Break dramatizing the work of the Na 


tional Youth Administration. The program will also 


feature a notable array of speakers on the documentary) 
film art, among them, Willard Van Dyke, Iris Barry, 
Paul Strand, Alice V. Keliher, John Grierson, Robert 
Flaherty and Joris Ivens. 


The series 1S open to subscribers to the lecture pro 
gram of the Institute of Arts and Sciences at Columbia 
University. 


Special subseriptions to the film series 


only are also available upon application to the McMillin 
Theater. 
which the As 


sociation of Documentary lilm Producers has pre 


This is the third program of its kind 


sented since its establishment a vear and a half ago 
The first was last fall in collaboration with the Museum 
of Modern Art Film Library, and the 
throughout the summer in the Little Theater at th 


New York World’s Fait 


second series ral 
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Whether you seek 
EDUCATION or ENTERTAINMENT 


you will find that 
the VISUAL way is the BEST way! 


| NCREASE your knowledge of world affairs 
and home affairs; enjoy the thrills of your favorite 
sport in season and out of season; ‘See America’ 
and travel to the four corners of the world; ... or 
see Hollywood's greatest stars in their greatest 
pictures, just as they are shown on the screens of 
America's theatres! 


Here are some of the outstanding dramatic, 
musical, and comedy successes of the year, pro- 
nounced by the leading motion picture critics as 


“Pictures You Must Not Miss!’’ 


“When the Daltons Rode” 


A rip-roaring picture of Amer- 
ica's most sensational bandit- 
family, starring Kay Francis 
and Randolph Scott. 


“A Little Bit of Heaven” 
Gloria Jean sings her way 
through a_ glorious, human 
story of ‘‘Just folks." 


“Sandy Is a Lady” 
The most publicised lady of 
the screen, ''Baby'’ Sandy, in 
an hilarious comedy. 


“if | Had My Way” 
Bing Crosby joins voices with 
Sloria Jean in the year's most 
tuneful picture. 


- ‘ Deanna Durbin 

The Boys from Syracuse First Lady of the Screen, in 
A Broadway hit that sold out her three latest and greatest 
at $5.50 a seat, now faster and pictures, ‘'First Love", ‘‘It's 
funnier with Allan Jones, Mar- a Date'’ and the magnificent 
tha Raye and Joe Penner. "Spring Parade’. 








Write Immediately to 


Universal's Non-Theatrical Department for full information 
about these full length feature attractions as well es the most 
complete catalog of short-subject comedies, musicals, travel- 
ogues and animated cartoons ever assembled! 








WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE No. 17 


UNIVERSAL PICTURES 
COMPANY, INC. 


Rockefeller Center New York, N. Y. 
CIRCLE 7-7100 
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Scenes from Castle’s “News Parade 
of the Year.” 





Curtent Film 


News Parade of the Year 

In making available each year’s out 
standing world events through the pro 
duction of a News Parade of the Year, 
Castle Films, Rockefeller Center, New 
York, much to the 
libraries of schools and colleges Ten, 


has contributed 
twenty or fifty years from now, the 
world-shattering events of the year 1940 
will be as alive as in the moment they 
Those later students of 
not from 


were enacted 
history can see and learn 
the written word of historians but from 
the motion picture screen. 

The current Castle News Parade of 
the Year necessarily is the most grip 
pingly dramatic chronicle ever packed 
into the limitations of one _ reel. li 
holding a mirror to the face of the last 
twelve months, the producers could not 
secure any other reflection than one of 
world disaster. In a 
scarcely a week passed without a throne 


period when 


falling or a nation dying when 


each day saw some city devastated 
some vessel sunk, news headlines were 
big! 


tion picture record of that period must 
move as fast and thunder as loudly 


Life’s pace was swift! And a mo 


The importance of this film is scarcely 
apparent today. The events that march 
in mounting furore throughout its 
graphic length are too recent for full 
€valuation. Years must pass before it 
can be realized how priceless this and 
previous Castle Films’ News Parades 
will be. The latest completes a chrono 


logically-accurate movie record of the 


rapid progress of aggression and war 
across the map of Europe and into Bri 
tain and the East, from the very incep 
tion of the Rome-Berlin axis right up 
to date. 
Parades of °37, °38, and 739, the 1940 


In conjunction with the News 


picture makes it possible for teache: 
and student to review four fateful years 
with the subject matter of their study 
actually living before their eyes 
Britain's heroic stand under the rain 
of bombs and the threat of invasion 
constitutes one of the most gripping 
sequences of the 1940 News Parade 
One sees the world’s largest city in 
by night with the populac« 


seeking shelter underground . by 


flames 


day when, with stolid courage, the de 
bris of warehouses, tenement, depart- 
ment store, even of Buckingham Pa! 
ace and St. Paul’s Cathedral is cleaned 
up. British spirt is manifest as one sees 
voung and old Londoners holding a 
singing fest underground while fury 
falls from the skies just above their 
heads. The fearless R.A.F. is seen in 
action as convoyed merchantmen under 
attack from Nazi bombers 
English Channel. The film 


go heavy 
over the 
shows the downing of a German flyer 
and the “junkyard” where the wrecks 
of thousands of Nazi planes are piled 
high. 

The spread of war to the East is seen 
as the British fleet bombards coastal 
towns in Somaliland. The movie opens 


The Educational Screen 


— Neuss 


with a quick summarization of Europe's 
total war, starting with the capitulatio; 
ot Norway. Queen Wilhelmina, of Hol 
iand, seeks sanctuary in England wher 
the Nazi hordes overwhelm her forces 


King Leopold, with English and Frenel 
allies fighting shoulder to shoulder: 
with his Belgians, surprises the world 
by surrendering. And the epic of Dun 


Allied 


troops swimming to rescue ships under 


kerque is shown with 300,000 
terrific fire. The retreat of France’ 
army before Germany’s’ mechanize 
might is covered as well as Italy's be 
lated entry into the war. 

Another significant sequence is that 
showing Hitler and his high command 
giving the terms of an armistice t 
French representatives in the very rail 
road car at Compiegne where, twenty 
three vears previously, loch had ex 
acted similar signatures from the d 
feated Germans. This portion of the 
movie is highly dramatic. One can 
almost feel the death of a great repub 
lic 6©as~ telephone’ conversation — takes 
place between the French generals and 
Henri Petain, newly-made premier at 


Vichy 


\merica’s exchange of fifty re-condi- 
tioned World War destroyers for the 
right to naval bases on British islands 
in the Atlantic takes place again right 
up to the substitution of the Union Jack 
for the Stars and Stripes as English 
sailors take over in a Canadian port 
Preparations for national defense of 
the United States is covered in this 
movie as is also the signing of the 
country’s first peace-time draft bill, the 
registration of 16,000,000 young men and 
the historical drawing of the draft lot- 
tery. The film concludes with the pres- 
idential campaign and the election of 
\merica’s first third-term president 


@ Avpio-Firm Lierartéts, 661 Bloom- 
held Avenue, Bloomfield, New Jersey, 
has added two new films to its library 
of 16mm sound films 

Mr. President—1 reel 
highlights in the careers of our modern 
McKinley to 


velt, taken from actual newsreels of 


1 
covering tne 


Presidents from Roose 
the periods. The film has as much ap- 
plication tor civics classes as histor) 


1 
Classes 


The Causes and Immediate effects of 
the First World War—2 reels—the his 


torical subject produced by Interna 
tional Geographic Pictures 
@ Tue DerpartMent or Puswt 


HeEALTH of Flint, Michigan, in coopera 
tion with the National Tuberculosis As 
sociation, of New York, has made a film 
on the subject of restaurant sanitation 
and food handling, entitled 


600 feet. 16mm silent. It 


Eating Out 
deals, first, with improper and careless 


i 
¢ 
second, it 


food handling methods; 


shows correct procedures and tech 


niques, and finally, emphasizes 


pt rtl- 
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THE KEYSTONE UNITS 
IN GENERAL SCIENCE 


Have Been Revised 


In line with our policy of making Keystone Visual Aids as fine and, therefore, as useful in teaching 
as possible, we have completely overhauled the pictorial material in our units in General Science. 


The following units of 20 lantern slides each, with a teachers’ manual, are now ready: 


¥2 


THE AIR 

ASTRONOMY 
ELECTRICITY 

HEALTH 

LIGHT 

LIVING THINGS - ANIMALS 
LIVING THINGS - PLANTS 
SOUND 

WEATHER AND CLIMATE 
HEAT AND FIRE 

THE EARTH’S CRUST 
FOOD 

MACHINERY 


e 
a 


. 
if 
FE 
at 





The Blazing Surface of the Sun 





Lantern Slides, if Properly Made and Properly Used,Save TIME in Teaching 


Further information will be furnished upon request. 


Keystone View Company 


MEADVILLE, PENNA. 
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nent points applicable to sanitary meth- 
ods. Copies of the film are available for 
sale from H. S. Adams, Director, Di 
vision of Food and Sanitation. 


@ Water O. Gutionn, Inc., 35 West 
45th Street, New York City, announce 
the second program in their series en 
titled “Music of the Masters” with 
wor!d-famed musicians. Each program 
consists of three one-reel subjects. 
Program No, 2 features: 

Vronsky and Babin—Piano Duo— 
playing in A Flat by Brahms—Valse by 
Arensky—Flight of the Bumble Bee by 
Rimsky Korsakoff. 

Emanuel Feuermann— Cellist— play- 
ing Rondo, Opus 94 by Anton Dvorak 
—Spinning Song by David Popper. 

Igor Gorin—Baritone—Largo Al Fac 
totum Aria from “The Barber of Se- 
ville” by G. Rossini. 


A new group of l6mm sound films on 
Art Techniques, stressing the function 
of tools in relation to material, are also 
offered for rental and sale by Gutlohn. 

The Monotype—1 reel—The making 
of a full-color print from one plate, 
demonstrated by Will Barnett, promi 
nent graphic artist. 

Lucite Carving—1 reel—A new medi 
um offering exciting possibilities. Fea- 
turing Domenico Di Mortellito, fore 
most Lucite artist. 

Plaster Casting—2 reels—The waste 
mold method, demonstrated by Oren J. 
Wallace, well-known commercial sculp- 
tor. 


Plaster Sculpture—! reel—Graphic 
exposition of a rapidly growing art 
form demonstrated by Milton Hebald 
young American artist. 


@ FE. I. pu Pont pe Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Delaware, is booking 
the following new production: 

The Story of Neoprene—l6mm sound, 
20 minutes—describing du Pont’s chem 
ical rubber made from coal, limestone, 
salt and water. The film shows how 
neoprene is made, explains its chemical 
formula, shows interesting tests of the 
material, and hundreds of applications 
of products made from it. Prepared for 
showing mainly before adult groups, 
the motion picture is available without 
charge from the Motion Picture Bureau, 
Advertising Department, du Pont Com 
pany. 


@ Bert & Hower Company, 1801 
Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, has issued 
its new Educational Film Catalog, 108 
pages, illustrated. This 1941 edition is 
marked by several innovations. The first 
major change is the separation of their 
film listings into two main divisions- 
Educational and Recreational—each with 
its own catalog. Another innovation is 
the combination of sound and silent films 
in a single publication. Detailed descrip 
tions of films, color and monochrome, are 
all grouped under proper subject head 
ings. 

Bell & Howell also offer a separately 
bound Utilization Digest, in chart form, 
that serves as a single composite index ‘to 
all of the separate listings, Educational 


Recreational, Church, etc. To facilitat 
cross-reference, this Digest indicates pos 
sible applications of each film to various 
use-fields, audience suitability of both 
educational and recreational films on an 
age-level basis, and evaluates the quality 
of the films. 

@ Garrison Fics, INnc., 1600 Broad- 
way, New York City, has released four 
new lecture films in the Law Film 
Classic series. The subjects are avail 
able on 16mm and 35mm_ soundfilm 
Each lecture-film presents an eminent 
legal scholar discussing a basic legal 
problem. The four subjects are: 

Lecture No. 1. Consideration, by Sam 
uel Williston, A.M., LL.B., LL.D., Dane 
Professor of Law at Harvard Uni- 
versity. 

Lecture No. 2. Jurisdiction for Divorce, 
by Joseph Henry Beale, A.M., LL.B., 
LL.D., Royall Professor of Law at 
Harvard University. 

Lecture No. 3. Rationale of the Law 
of Evidence, by John Henry Wigmore, 
A.B., A.M., LL.D., Dean of Faculty of 
Law, Northwestern University (1901 
29). 

Lecture No. 4. Administrative Absolu 
tism, by Roscoe Pound, A.M., PhD., 
LL.D., LL.M., Dean of the School of 
Law, Harvard University. 

@ Nv-Art Fivnms, Inc., 145 West 45th 
Street, New York City, is releasing two 
more musical outdoor specials, in 16mm 
sound, six reels each, starring Smith 
Ballew, radio’s greatest singing cow- 
boy: 

Hawaiian Buckaroo, with Evelyn 
Knapp and Pat O’Brien. Smith Ballew 
brings the action and adventure of his 
own Southwest to the. romantic shores 
of Waikiki with his songs. 

Panamint’s Bad Man, with Evelyn 
Daw, Noah Beery, Sr. Smith Ballew, 
favorite singer of the range, introduces 
“l’ve Got Some Riding to Do” and other 
rousing outdoor songs while he shoots 
it out with outlaws to clear the 
trail for the Weils-Fargo express. 


CHRISTMAS SEALS 
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Help to Protect Your 
Home from Tuberculosis 


The Educational Screen 


School-made Motion 


Pictures 
(Concluded from page 429) 


Bibliography on Movie Making 
(Continued from November) 
Pamphlets 
BELL AND HOWELL, 1801 Larchmont St.. (¢ 


How to Make Motion Pictures 


Free pamphlets issued at various times 


cago, IIl., 


which give excellent technical advice about 
how to use their equipment.) 


BURTON HOLMES FiuMs, INC., 7510 Nort} 
Ashland Ave., Chicago, Ill., We Second th. 
Wotion 4 free brochure telling how the 


produce short industrial films. It contains 
some information interesting to amateurs 

CARLSON, STANLEY and GOLDSTEIN, HARVEY 
Vovie Kinks, The Movie Maker's Manual 
Huddle Publishing Company, 1937. (A_ s¢ 
ries of pamphlets which cover the main 
techniques of movie making.) 

EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Photographie 
Service Bulletins. (Free pamphlets on sub 
jects related to still photography such as 
“How to Form a School Camera Club” and 
“How to Build a Dark Room.” ) 

Four Star Cuius, Four Star Final, Nationa 
Board of Review of Motion Pictures, New 
York City. (A monthly pamphlet chiefly o1 
film appreciation for schools but frequently 
containing news of school production efforts 

GIBBONY, HAZEL L., Some References of Ama 
teur Motion Picture Production; A Bibliog- 
raphy, Bureau of Educational Research 
Ohio State University. (A list of 118 maga 
zine references on amateur production 


Koon, CLINE, Dept. of Interior, Office of Edu 
eation, Washington, D. C., Sources of Edu 
cational Films and Equipment. (Lists of 
distributors for educational films and 
large retail firms that sell amateur equip 
ment.) 

STONE, VALENTINE and MILES, Production 
16mm Votion Picture Films, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. (Practical ad 
vice on buying equipment and making 

films. It is designed especially for college 

psychology departments, but is helpful 


any amateur. ) 


Magazines 
{merican Cinematographer, 1782 North Orange 
Drive Hollywood, California $3.00 per 
year. (A _ technical publication for Ho 


wood cameramen and amateurs.) 

Cine Kodak News, Eastman Kodak Company 
Rochester, New York 4 free publicatior 
devoted to articles on movie making and 
pictures taken from amateur films.) 

Filmo Topics, Bell & Howell, 1801 Larchmont 
Street, Chicago, Ill. (Free trade publicatior 
giving technical advice for amateurs, witl 
articles about movies amateurs are making.) 

llome Movies, 6363 Hollywood Blvd Holly 
wood, California. $2.00 per year (Practica 
articles on amateur production 

Movie Makers, Amateur Cinema League 42 
Lexington Ave., New York City, $3.00 pe 
veal \ 


many phases of amateur cinematography 


monthly publication covering 


and giving the production experiences ol 
many of the members of the Amateur ¢ 


ema League 


Magazines with Sections Devoted 
to Production) 

Camera Craft 425 Bush St San Francisco 
Cal., $2.50. (Primarily a magazine on st 
photography 

Educational Screen 64 East Lake St Ch 
eago, Ill. $2.00 a year. (Each month 
produced by schools are listed.) 


Films, Kamir Publishers, 15 West 6th Ss 


New York City $2.00 per year 4 new 
quarterly magazine about all phases 
cinema 

! S. Camera Magazine, | S. Camera Pub 
lishing Company, 122 East 42nd St New 


York City, $2.50 for six issues per 


\ still photography publication 
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Index to Volume XIX (1940) 





DIVERSITORIALS No 
The Editorial Advisory Board lan. ¢ Feb { 
The Film Evaluation Project Jan. 6. Feb. 47. Mar. 92. June 
“Perceptual Learning Our Modern Curriculum Fel j 
The St. Louis Meeting—The Midwestern Forum Mar ) 
The “Zone’’ Plan for the D. V. I Movie and “Stil lo- 
gether. Jur 
The D. V. I. and the Coming Year \ New Department” in 
October—-To the Judging Committee of the National Film 
Evaluation Project Sep ‘ 
The First Film Evaluation Supplement Sept 74, No it 
Discontinuance of the Film Estimates \ 


FORMAL ARTICLES 
\rranged Alphabetically by Aut 


isbury, Emery, How One Junior High School Got M ‘ lune 
Bowen, Ward ¢ The School Journey May - 
Christeson, Frances, A Fable for Film Maker No 
Couch, William H Audio-Visual Teaching Aids Nov 


Dear, Elaine M., The Motion Picture A Teaching Assistant 


for Physical Education No 
Eriksen Walter IR Using Kk .lueational Motio P res 
Effectively Der j 
Erans, Marian, Museum Materials for Learning Dec 411 
Genung, Llarriet \ Laboratory in Visual Edue oO} Jar 
Givle fr. John Paul \n Unde loped M ne of M e! tor 
Visual Edueatior Fel 
Goldin Myron R I} Motion Pieture “Feature i 2 V ial 
Aid Sept 
Green. William S., Ji How \ ial Instruction Funetior at 
East High June . 
(iregoru NW V Standards Geographical Film fo nstruc 
tion M ) 
Hlansen, John E \ Study of the Comparatin Ei ffectivenes 
of Thre Methods of Using Motion Picture Teach- 
ing Feb 5 Ma ) 
Where Do We Go From Here Nov 68 
Hollinger John A Pereeptua Learning Feb 19 
Johnson. George F New Horizons in Visual Aid Oct 
Krows, Arthur Edwin Motion Pictures Not for Theatres 
Jan. 16, Feb. 58, May 193, June 235, Sept. 286, Oct 
Nov 379. Dee. p. 417 
Lentz. John, Making a Film Strip (An Eduecationa dventure. May 18 
Levinson. Gigi, Motion Pieture for Disseminating Occupa 
tional Information Ma + 
Lirermon. Ruth. The Sound Film Develops Student Leader 
ship Oct 
Lobaugh, Ruth E Motion Picture Programs for ¢ drer May 19 
MacHary,. John B., Of Lantern Slides and Me June 1 
WeCowen Mux ¢ \ Controlled 1 periment 11 Visual Edu 
cation In Genera Scrence Api 143 
Rakestrau Boud B Danger! Expert at Work Oct ; 
Peed, Paul ¢ Invention Is the Mother of Necessity lar 7 
Rising. Justus How W Miuke ind Us Engineer Drawing 
Films iy $14 
Sherman Vendel Using Visual Aids to Correlate i First 
Grade Subject ‘Gray Squirrel Feb i 
Skaggs, Darcy A \ Cooperative Glass Slide Librar Nov i7S 
Starnes, W Gayle The Need for Audio-Visual Aids Directors Sept et 
Trolinge? Lelia, Selecting Projection Equipment \pr 14] 
Wagner Wiliam SS School-Made Motion Pictures for Public 
Relations in Ohto Tar % Feb. 50. Mar 19 
Whittinghill, W NW Trend June 
THE DEPARTMENT OF VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
Program St. Louis Meeting of D. \ I Visual Edueation 
Program for Louisiana Jar 
Catalogue of \ids to Perceptual Learning Meeting on 
“Evaluation and Use of Audio-Visual Materials in the 
Classroom at Pittsburgh School Excursions Meeting at 
St. Louis Survey of School Journeys Fel 4 
Proceedings of the Winter Meeting of the D. \ I 
The Statewide Program J W Brouwillett The City 
Program (Alex Jardine The Individual School Program 
(R. B. Woodworth Problems in the Production of 
Educational Motion Pictures (VW HT. Maddock Stan 
dards in Teacher Training in the Use of Visu (id 
Clarence D. Jayne) Ma 101 { 
Use of the Silent Film in Study of Finland {/ma B 
Rogers) Producing Films for Instruction it the Social 
Studies (1 ( trnapiger The Use of the Sound Film 
‘Colonial Children,”’ in the Third Grad Ruth Lirermon 
The Present Situatior n School-Made Public Relations 
Films William G. Hart)—The Future for School-Made 
Public Relations Films Godfrey Elliott Local Produc 
tion of Edueational I ms William Ff Kruse The Cost 
of Visual Instruction a WU. Gregory Where Are We 
Headed in Visual Instruction Joint Dinner with the 
Association of School Film Libraries \pr 147 
Summary of Visual Meetings—-Bulletin on ‘Films on War and 
American Neutrality Fight for Life Apr. 15¢ 
Standards of Visual Materials of Instruction (Herhert Jensen May 198 
Program Milwaukee Meetir of the D. \ I Denver films 
Official Membership Roster lun 4 
To the Members of the Department of Visual 
instruction Sept QO] Ovet yr Q Nas i 
Resolution at Milwaukee sept ‘] 
Report of Committee on Zonal Organization Oct 
New England Branch New No ~ 
Notes from the Field Dee, 4 
NEW FILMS OF THE MONTH 
Conducted by DON WHITE 
Evaluations of educational films by Tench Commit 
7 films Oct. vp. 244-45 8 films No pp. BS6-7. ¢ 
#Ilms Des {4 


THE LITERATURE IN VISUAL INSTRUCTION 
Conducted by Erta SCHNEIDER) 
Administration of Visual Aids 


Rura Sct Progress in Oklahoma (Proceedings of Conference on 
\ Ed Selecting a Projector (Nation’s Sch.)—Organizing for 
Visual Education (Weldon Brown, Proceedings of Okla. Conference on 
Vis. Ed Jan. p. 206-1 Implications of Inerease in Audio-Visual 
Equipment (77. Arnold Perry, N. C. Ed.) Administering a Film Li- 
prar Janet McDonald, Tex. Outlook )—Selecting Geography Equip 
mer Fran E Sorenson Neb. Ed.) Feb. p. 70. . What Do 


High Schools Want in Filns? (Godfrey M. Elliott, Sec. Ed.)—New 
Nerves for Modern Teaching (Paul Reed, Scholastic)——How Oakland 
Does It (Gardner L. Hart, Scholastic) Mar. p. 115. Problems 
Sound Pictures (Arthur L. Richter, Nation's Sch.) May p. 205 
Picture Projection in Minnesota Schools (Carl A. Pearson, Minn. JI 


Ed Phe Student Participates (W. M. Gregory, Scholastic )—Class 
room Facilities S B. Zisman, Scholastic) Using Motion Pictures 
1. Doornboos, Mont. Ed.) June p. 243 Learning to Use Sensory 
Aids (Camilla Best, Scholastic)—The Teacher's Role in the Film Pro 
ral V. Evelyn Davis, Seholastic) Oct. p. 340 , Trends in the 

; Educational Motion Pictures (W. W. Whittinghill, Natl Bd 
fey Lets Visualize (D. ¢ Widdowson. Ala. Sch. Jl.)—Classroom 
lo s Pictures I L. Bliss, Sierra Ed. News) Dee p. 420 


Techniques of Utilization 
Visual Aids in a Social Studies Unit (Lois Lowe, Neb. Ed. Jl.)—The 


Teacher in the Visualization Movement (Mary Ann Dale, Neb. Ed. Jl.) 
Using Visual Aids in Teaching Physies (G. A. Van Lear, Proc. of 
Okla. Conf. on Vis. Ed.) Motion Pictures in Edueation (D. L. Kruz 
é Wash. Ed. JI Jan. p. 19 They Use Projected Pictures 
Internatl. J Rel. Ed.) How We Use Slides (Chester F. Leonard, 
Church Man Visual Teaching Aids (M. F. Foss, Ind. Arts & Voe. 
Ed Mar. p. 115 Visual Aids for the Woodworking Shov (Robt 
4. Brenhoit Ind. Arts & Voc. Ed.)—-Books vs. Movies, Phonographs 
ind Radios Donald Bean, Peabody Jl. Ed.) Apr. p. 160 . . Which 
Visual Aid Shall I Use? (Edwin Kirwin, Minn. Jl. Ed.)—Films for 
Your Foreigt Language Classes (Wesley Greene, Scholastic )—Films 


Your English Class (Walter Ginsberg, Scholastic)—Educational 
Films telated to Home-Making Education (Anne Becchetti, Prac. 


Documentary Films for Social Studies (Godfrey M 
Elliott, Soc. Studies Visual Education Project (Rosalie Bonifay, Ala 
Sch. J] May p. 204 The Many-Sided Motion Picture (EB. Wag 
r, Scholastic) June p. 243 The Teacher Selects Her Visual Aid 
Mut 1 Dale, pamphlet) June p. 256 The Use of Motion 
Pictures in the Classrooms of Clifton Forge and Virginia (Paul G 
Hook, Va. Jl. Ed Applying Visual Aids (Clifford Ettinger, Nation's 
Sch.) \stronomy 4 Guide for Use with Instructional Sound Films 
Brodshau Fraser, Bergin, Univ. Chi. Press) Oct. p. 340. 
History Number (Daniel Knowlton, ed., Ed. Mag.)—-Simple Visual Aids 
Godfrey Elliott, W. Va. Sch. Jl.)—Movies in High School History 
Teaching (Ilanon Moon, Tex. Outlook) Visual Aids to Learning (Sch. 
Exe Visual Aids in Education (Okla. Conf. Proc.) Nov. p. 383. ... 
Effective Use of Still Pictures in Elementary Social Studies (Mineta 
Mert Soc. Ed.)-——Opaque Projection in Biology (W. H. Stickler, 
(mer. Biol. Tehr.)—Use and Production of Sound and Silent Film 
slides: Miniature Slides and Microfilms in Schools (Orlin Trapp, docu 
nent rhe Eyes and Ears of Rhode Island (Henry E. Childs, Apr. Jl 


R. TIT. Inst. Instruction) Dee. vp. 420 


Research and Evaluation 


Evaluating a Safety Film (Chas. F. Hoban, Jr., Safety Ed.)—Rel 
itive Importance of Placement of Motion Pietures in Classroom In 
struction Elizabeth Stadtlander, Elem. Sch. Jl.) Feb. p. 70 


Visual Aids and Safety (Nathan Doscher, Safety Ed.)—Photographic 
Method for Studying Discrimination-Learning in Children (7. A 
Jackse ll. Exper. Psych.) Mar. p. 115 Finding the Right Film 
Ford L. Lemler, Scholastic)—Let the Movie Be Your Guide (Blake 


whra NW H. Hartley, Sch. Exee.) Apr. p. 166. . . . Teaching 
Industrial Arts with Motion Pictures (Dale J. Baughman, Ohio Sch.) 
Pup Mvatuaiion of Sound-Film Components (H. A. Gray, Elem. 
Sch. J lune p. 243 Report on Classroom Films( J. V. Swulliran, 
See. Ed Sept. p. 296 Experiment to Determine the Most 


Effective Method of Teaching Current History (Charles Eichel, J. 


Exper. Ed.) Nov. p. 333 \ Sound Motion-Picture for Teaching 
Beginning Reading (Jrring Anderson, Sch. & Soe.)—An Experiment 
the Use of Motion Pictures in Teaching Current Events (Donald 


Brumbaugh, Colo. Sch. Jl.) Dee. p. 420 
School Journeys, Museums, Maps, Globes 
Museun in a Changing World (F. H. Taylor, Atlantic) Jan. p, 29 
The Migratory Museum (Alice E. Johannsen, Jl. Adult Ed.) 
Museums; an Interpretative Study (Charles J. Russell, Jl. Adult Ed.) 


May p. 20 Method of Procedure for an Excursion (Ivan C. Diehl, 
Il. Geog.)——The Excursion as an Avenue to Learning (Minnie Bean, 
Ida Jl. Ed.) June p. 256 Selection and Distribution of Maps and 
Globes (Francis L. Drag. Cal. Jl. Elem. Ed.) Oct. p. 342. . . . Con 
ervation Excursions (Effie G. Bathurst, U. S. Ed. Bull.) . . The 


School Journey (Lugenia Burnet, Amer. Annals of Deaf Exploring 


) 
Your Community Gladys LL. Potter, pamphlet) Nov. p. 384 
Teacher Training 


Seeing Is Jelieving Visual Instruction (Colin G Welles, mono 
grap Apr. p. 162 \ Study of the Status of Visual Education 
Courses in Teacher-Training Institutions (EB. Win‘fred Crawford, See 
Ed Opportunities for the Preparation of Teachers in the Use of 
Visual Aids for Instruction (Katherine M. Cook-Florence E. Reynolds, 

imphlet Veacher-Education (W. Gayle Starnes, Phi Delta Kappan) 
Sept ! r¢ 


Photoplay Appreciation 


Our Motion Picture Enjoyment Club (Grant W. Rasmussen, Sch 
\etiv Ja p. 29 What Shall We Do About Hatred? (Alice V 
Keliher, Pro Kd.)-—-Group Diseussion Guide (Ed. & Ree. Guides) 
Feb. p. 7 \ Pioneer School Club in Motion Picture Appreciation 
Kathry } Ailebach, Seh (Activ.)—-Motion Pictures and English 
Florence Man Sec. Ed Motion Pictures and Radio (Eleanor D. 
Child-Hardy R. Fineh, Conn. Tehr.) May p. 206. Hollywood 
Hokum—The English Teacher's Responsibility (Seerley Reid, Eng. Jl.) 
Study Guides Kd. & Ree. Guides) June p. 265. . . . Motion 
Pictures and Literature Appreciation (John R. Andrews, Tex. Outlook) 
Oct. p. 340 Movies Aren’t Literary (R. G. Lillard, Eng. Jl.)— 


The Speech Teacher Keeps Abreast of the Radio and the Motion 
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Picture (Jeanette Ross, Qr. Jl. Speech) Movies, Radio and Reading 
(EB. G@. Bernard, High Points) Dee. p. 421 
Photography and School-Made Visual Aids 
Pupil-Made Lantern Slides in the Social Studies (Leland 8. March 
Soc. Ed.)—Use Lantern Slides (Clifford E. Boswell, Sierra Ed. News 
Jan. p. 20. High School Movie Production (A. P. Smith, Jl. of 


N.E.A.) Mar. p. 116. . . . Camera in Biology (L C. Oglesby, Sierra 
Ed. News)—Indians on Location (Helen Bailey, N. J. Ed. Rev.) May 
p. 206. . . Motion Pictures and the Commencement Program (7. S 


O'Neill, See. Ed.)—Movies and the Public Speaking Classes (Glenn 
M. Kready, Sec. Ed.)—Visual Aids and Amateur Photography (Ellis 
E. Persing, Sci. Ed.)—Take a Camera and Find Out (Wdlard Van 
Dyke, Scholastic )——Class-Made Charts as Permanent Visual Aids (Wil 


liam S. Vineent, Va. Jl. Ed.) June p. 256 The Production of 
16mm Motion Picture Films (Stone-Valentine-Miles, Psych Sull 
Future Farmers in the Movies (Ag. Ed. Mag.) Photography Its 
Value in the Curriculum (Worthington Prince, Sierra Ed. News) Sept 
p. 296. The School-Made Film in a Public Relations Program 
(W. G. Hart, Amer. Sch. Bd. Ji.) —Our Children Learn to Read (W 
@, Hart, Nation’s Sch.) Nov. p. 384. . Making 2x2 Slides (J. B 
MacHarg, Scholastic)—Bring the World to You (@. H. Griffith, 
Scholastic)-—Photography in the College Curriculum (J. D. Schu 
macher, Jl. Chem. Ed.) San Diego Library Film (Lib. JL) Dee 
p. 421 


Source Materials 

Utilizing Local and Regional Resources for Visual Education (8. B 
Zisman, Proe. Okla. Conf. Vis. Ed.) Jan. p. 20 . List of Free 
Films and Recommended Literature (Wiersch-Nelson-Smith, pamphlet) 

{ List of Films on Skiing (L. BE. Briggs, J|l. Health & Phys. Ed.) 
Sources of Free and Inexpensive Aids (Francis Feeney, Ariz. Tehr.) 

Visual Education (Paul Anderson, Mont. Ed.) Feb. p. 72 ‘ 
Visual Aids (Lik Heimers, pamphlet)—Motion Pictures and Other 
Visual Aids for Business Education (Lawrence Van Horn, booklet) 
Visual Aids in Safety Education (Safety Ed. Projects, bulletin) Apr 
p. 162. . Fifty Foreign Films (Otto F. Bond, pamphlet)—-The Use 
of Motion Pictures in the Science Classroom (Science Forum)—Visual 
Method in the Chureh Curriculum (Internatl. Council Rel. Ed., bulle 
tin) Apr. p. 179 Directory of Training Films (Natl. Ret. Dry 


Goods Assn.) Bibliography of Economic and Social Study Material 
(Natl Assn. Manufacturers)—Silent and Sound Films for Use in In 
dustrial Arts (George Mohr, Ind. Arts & Voc. Ed.)—Consumer Edu- 
eation (Inst. for Consumer Ed., bulletin) June p. 265 Education 
through Films (/da Sunderlin, Bull. Amer. Home Ec.) Projected Aids 
in Industrial Arts and Vocational Education (W. R. Cleveland, Ind 
Arts & Voc. Ed.) Free or Inexpensive Visual Aids for Use in the 
Teaching of World Geography (James W. Brown, bulletin)—Visual 


Aids fur Pupil Adventure in the Realm of Geography (Seymour 
West, pamphlet) Oct. p. 358 Presentation Techniques: Writing 
Radio and Motion Pictures (Proceedings Conf. Inst. Consumer Ed 
bulletin)-—Teaching with Motion Pictures (Mary E. Townes, booklet) 
Films at the New York World’s Fair (Natl 3d. Rev. Mag.)—Visual 
Aids in the Realm of Chemistry (N. J. Teachers Coll., Montelair, 
pamphiet,) Nov. p. 383-4 Propaganda Analysis: An Annotated 
Bibliography (Edgar Dale-Norma Vernon) An Annotated Bibliography 
on Visual Education (Conn. WPA Project) Dee. p. 421 
Social Effects of Films 
Some Educational Aspects of Motion Pictures (Jl. Ed. Soe., Frede? 
ick M. Thrasher, ed.) Apr. p. 160—Movies and Tolerance (Alice V 
Keliher, Amer. Tchr.) Apr. p. 162 
Library and Visual Aids 
Libraries and Educational Films (Mary U. Rothrock, A.L.A. Bull 


Library and Related Films (Francis H. Henshaw, leaflet) Audio- 
Visual Aids and the Library (M. L. Shane, Coll. & Research Lib 
The Piace of Microphotography in Research and Library Work (A. F 


Kuhlman, Peabody Jl. Ed.) June p. 256 


Television and Sound 
Television in Edueation (Gilbert Seldes Eduecation)—Sound Re 
cording Equipment for Schools; Central Sound Systems for Schools 
(Com, on. Scientific Aids to Learning reports) Sept. p. 298 


Book Reviews 
Modern Methods and Materials for Teaching Science (Elwood D 
Heiss) Visual Review, 1940 (Soc for Vis Ed.) Memo on _ the 
Movies: War Propaganda 1914-39 (Winifred Johnston) Mar. p. 116 
Motion Pictures in Adult Education (7. R. Adam) May p. 206 
Visual Education (Com. on Vis. Ed., Dept. Elem. Sch. Prin 


Tune p. 265. . Film and Radio as Educational Media (J. A. Lauu 
erys) Sept. p. 298 Selected Films for American History and 
Problems (William H. Hartley)—Children in the Cinema (Richard 
Ford) Oct. p. 342 Filming for Amateurs (Paul Burnford) \ 


Guide to Making Better Movies (Amat. Cin. League) Nov. p. 384 
Audio-Visual Aids to Instruction (MeKown-Roberts) Dee. p. 421 


Periodicals 
Films (quarterly)-—Design (Motion Picture No.) Feb. p. 72 
Building America (Nos. 1-4, vol. 5) Apr. p. 162 Phi Delta 
Kappan (Audio-Visual Aids No.)—Sight and Sound (Summer) Sept 


p. 298 
THE FEDERAL FILM 
(Conducted by ARCH A. MERCY) 
New Aeccessions to the National Archives—-Federal Housing 
Revamps Film Policy——‘‘The City” and ‘Land of Liberty” 


Not Government Films—No 8mm Government Films : Jan 22 
Microphotography for Educators (@. A. Schwegmann, Jr.) 

Re-edited U. S. D. A. Short Subjects......... ; .Feb. 68-9 
Census Training Films—Health and Safety Films .Mar. 127 


Pictures Tell Dramatie Stories—-Directory of Government 
Films Revised , ‘ , ‘ .Apr. 175 
World's Largest Camera New Government Films—Bibliog 
raphy Revised : May 202-3 
Film Service Finale-—-Housing Films June 250-1 
NEWS AND NOTES 
(Conducted by JOSEPHINE HOFFMAN) 
Case of the Motion Picture in Speech Training—Annual Radio 
Conference—-Visual Education Courses Bring Results 
YMCA Film Distribution Increases——-Visual Sessions Jan. 26-8 
American Library Association Holds Visual Instruction Con- 
ference— Northwestern University Film Programs—Texas 
Visual Education Facts——“Ten Best” Theatrical Films 
for Year ; ere eer ' , a Feb. 78-9 
Midwest Forum on Visual Teaching Aids—Visual Sessions at 
Progressive’s Meeting—-Wisconsin Visual Conference 


The Educational Screen 


New England Section Meets—-Spring Quarter Visua 

Course Non-Theatrical Association to Meet Mar 4 
Activities at Boston University—Florida Progress—Indiana 

Audio-Visual Conference Michigan Film Library Grows 

New Jersey Visual Educators Meet—Electrical Tran 

scriptions—Texas Departments Producing Films Ap 7 
Pennsylvania Audio-Visual Conference Available Electri 

Transcriptions—-New York Fair Offers Service to Teacher 

New York Cooperative Film Library Visual Forun 

Milwaukee , May 
New York to Hold Visual Conference—Chicago Buys Mor: 

Projectors and Films—Traffic Safety Film Project—Sout 

Carolina Activity—-Ohio State Questionnaire—Televisior 

Sroadecasts Films Government Equipment Survey 

Metropolitan Motion Picture Council Annual Meeting 

Allied Non-Theatrical Film Association Atlanta Churche 

Form Religious Film Cooperative Field Course on Sout} 

America , June 258-60, 262 
Educational Film Institute Uses Motion Pictures to Report 

Educational Experiments—Visual Education Dealers Or 

ganize—-Documentary Scenario Contest—l S. Gover: 

ment Films Awarded Eastman Photographic Co 

lection sept 504-06 
Southern Conference on Audio-Visual Education Activity at 

Indiana—Sound Slide Films on Safety Modern Library 

Trends—Cooperative Film Libraries—More Cavaleade of 

America Recordings Ready Ovt ( 
Visual Education Meetings—-Training for the Hard of Hear 

ing-—-Film Membership Plans at Boston University 

Buffalo Museum Gets Slides from State Department 

SMPE Meeting Nov 14-97 
\udio-Visual Conference Stresses Teaching of Americanism 

Other Visual Meetings—-Health Films for County 

Schools—Documentary Film Programs 1) 13 1 

SCHOOL-MADE MOTION PICTURES 


Conducted by Harpy R. FINCH 


This department reports on school-made film productions in every 
issue, appearing on the foliowing pages: 66-67 (Feb.), 118-19 (Mar 
164-65 (Apr.), 208-09 (May), 248-49, 263 (June), 294-95 Sept 
$46-47 (Oct 392-93 (Nov $28-29 ( Dec.) 


IN AND FOR THE CLASSROOM 
Conducted by WILBER EMMERT 
Art Activities Developed through Geography Unit on Mexico 


(Alma Gasslander ) Jar 
Safety Education In Hand-Made Lantern Slides Esau 
Motovich) Fel 62 
Models for Enrichment Apr. 16¢€ 
A Combined Social Studies and Science Project (Donald 
A Boyer Tune 254 
Kodachrome Slides and Movies for Instruction and Publicity. .Sept. 300 
Classroom Museum Promotes School-Community Relations No ;RS 
Electrical Transcriptions As an Aid to Learning Theod 
N Rogers) . Nov 389 
Visual Edueation in Industrial Arts (John J. Horan The 
Use of Home-Made Lantern Slides (J. M. Auwtine) De $26-27 
CURRENT FILM NEWS 
This department is devoted to announcements and brief descriptions 
of new films, with sources, and film producing and distributing services 
It appears on the following pages: 34 (Jan.), 80, 82-3 (Feb 130 
133 (Mar.), 176, 179 Apr.), 214 (May), 264-65 (June sOR. 310 
Sept.), 354, 356 (QOet.) 396 (Nov.), 434, 436 Dec 
AMONG THE PRODUCERS 
New Spencer Projectors for 2x2 Slides Information Booklets 
on Sound Films—-The Selectroslide Junior—-Film Storage 
Device Jar 56 
RCA New Sound Projector S.O.S. Expansion Ampro Offers 
smm Projector—Keystone Science Units—New Filmo 
Master 8 Projector Feb 84 


New Picture Series for Classrooms—Film Slides on the Art of 
the World—-Mechanical Movements on Film Slides—RCA 
Victor 300k of Audio-Visual Aids——‘‘Mighty Midget 
Photoflash Bulb Mar. 132-33 
New Slide Projector by B & L Prices on Kodachrome Dupli 


cates Lowered— Vocational Guidance Filmstrips Ampro 

Catalogu: New Victor Amplifier for Sound Movies 

Bell & Howell Projector for Home Use—Spencer Teach 

ing Aids—Leica Manual Revised Apr. 178-79 
SVE Slide 3inder—Room-Darkening Shades——Latest B&H 

Products— Kodaslide Information Victor 2-in-1 Speaker 

Case May 216 
New SVE Kodachrome Slide Library New Automatic Pro 

jector Shows Color Slides in Three Dimensions June 244 


New SVE Slide Projectors—New Radiant Projection Lamp 
First Turret-Head Magazine Loading Camera \ New 


Slide Series (Race Decline and Race Regeneration 

B&H Editing Outfit Amplifier for Dual Projection 

Film Strips for Socia! Studies Sept. 311-12 
New Biology Filmslides—Spencer Enlarges Plant Again 

sell & Howell Recorder—Filmack 16mm Services Oct 57 
\rmy Uses Slidefilms for Mechanical Training—Desk Viewer 

for 2x2 Slides—-Bausch & Lomb and Our National De 

fense—New Synchrosound System Makes Talking Pic 

tures—‘Three-in-One Projector—New Kodak Printer 

Equipment for Titling—Victor Visual Edu-Graph—DeVry 

Experiences with Numbers (Oct. 337)—Clothing rT 132 

MISCELLANEOUS 

Available Electrical Transcriptions M 129 
Summer Courses in Visual and Audio-Visual Instructior 

1940 Apr. 157-8, May 201, June 255 
\ Dozen Do's and ‘Don'ts for Beginners trthur J 

Richter) Ma 217 
The Second Midwestern Forum on Visual Aids June 239 
Visual Aids at the American Association for the Advancement 

of Science (Roy Wenger Jur ov6 
Does It Pay to Use Lanterns and Slides? June 262 
New England Film Library Association (John A. Foa Sept. 291 
James Garfield Sigman Oct 339 
Ten Commandments for Sound-Film Users (W. H. Hartley Oct 353 
A Clearing House for School-Made Public Relations Films 

William G Hart) Fel 65 
Hand-Made Lantern Slides inn Gale)—Frogs and Toads 

(Apr. p. 159), A School Garden Project (May p. 200) 

Experiences with Numbers (Oct. 337). Clothing [> 40-5 
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SOUTH AMERICA 


and 


HEMISPHERE SOLIDARITY 


A group of classroom films which presents a comprehensive 
picture of the life and activities of our neighbors to the south. 





“All are competent, informative, and have been put together with a clarity 
of purpose.’’—Film News, American Film Center, Inc., October, 1940. 


All these films are 
full 400-foot reels on 


16-mm. safety stock. 
Price, $24 per reel. 





Write Eastman Kodak Company, Teaching Films Division, Rochester, N. Y. 


Eastman Classroom Films 
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HERE THEY ARE 


The Educational Screen 


A Trade Directory 
for the Visual Field 





FILMS 


Akin and Bagshaw, Inc. (3) 
1425 Williams St., Denver, Colo. 
Audio-Film Libraries (2) 
661 Bloomfield Ave., Bloomfield, N. J. 
Bailey Film Service _ 3, 4) 
1651 Cosmo St., Hollywood. Cal. 
Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
Castle Films (3) 
RCA Bldg., New York City 
(See advertisement on page 405) 
College Film Center 
59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago. 


DeVry School Films 
1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 

Dudley Visual Education Service (1) 
736 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
4th FL, Coughlan Bldg. 
Mankato, Minn. 

Eastin 16 mm. Pictures (3) 
707 Putnam Bldg., Davenport, Ia. 
Burns Bldg., Colorado Springs, Colo 


Eastman Kodak Co. (1) 
Teaching Films Division, 
Rochester, N. Y. 
(See advertisement on page 439) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York City 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Edited Pictures System, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Erker Bros. Optical Co. 
610 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 


Erpi Classroom Films, Inc. (2, 5) 
35-11 35th Ave., Long Island City, 
N. Y. 

(See advertisement on p2ge 431) 
Films, Inc. (3) 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 

64 E. Lake St., Chicago 
314 S. W. Ninth Ave., Portland, Ore. 

General Films, Ltd. (3, 6) 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 

156 King St., W. Toronto 

Walter O. Gutlohn, Inc. (3) 
35 W. 45th St., New York City 

(See advertisement on page 427) 

Harvard Film Service 
Biological Laboratories, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Mass. 


Health Film Service (3) 
First Nat'l Bank Bldg., Salem, Ore. 
Hoffberg Productions, Inc. (2, 5) 
1600 Broadway, New York City 
Ideal Pictures Corp. (3, 6) 

28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 


(See advertisement on page 430) 


(3, 5) 


(3, 4) 


(3, 6) 


International Film Bureau (3, 5) 


59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago 
Lewis Film Service (3) 
105 E. 1st St., Wichita, Kan. 
(See advertisement on page 430) 
Manse Film Library (2) 
1521 Dana Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
(See advertisement on page 429) 

Post Pictures Corp. (3) 
“23 Seventh Ave., New York City 
United Educator Films Co. (2) 
State Theatre Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 

107 South Court, Sq., Memphis, Tenn. 
United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Universal Pictures Co., Inc. (5) 
Rockefeller Center, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 433) 
Visual Education Service (3) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. (2) 
Old Colony Bldg., Des Moines, Ia. 
Wholesome Films Service, Inc. (1, 6) 

48 Melrose St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Y.M.C.A. Motion Picture Bureau (3) 
347 Madison Ave., New York City 

19 S. LaSalle St., Chicago 
351 Turk St., San Francisco, Cal. 


MOTION PICTURE 
MACHINES and SUPPLIES 


The Ampro Corporation (3) 
2839 N. Western Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 409) 
Bell & Howell Co. (3) 
1815 Larchmont Ave., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside back cover) 
DeVry Corporation (3, 6) 
1111 Armitage St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on inside front cover) 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
Kodascope Libraries 
356 Madison Ave., New York City 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. (3) 
1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Erker Bros. Optical Co. 
610 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
General Films, Ltd. 
1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 
156 King St., W. Toronto 
Hirsch & Kaye (3) 
239 Grant Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
Holmes Projector Co. (3, 6) 
1813 Orchard St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 428) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago 
(See advertisement on page 430) 
Jarrell-Ash Company 
165 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
RCA Manufacturing Co., Inc. (2) 
Camden, N. J. 
(See advertisement on page 410) 
S. O. S. Cinema Supply Corp. (3, 6) 
636 Eleventh Ave., New York City 
United Educator Films Co. (2) 
State Theatre Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
107 South Court, Sq., Memphis, Tenn. 
United Projector and Films Corp. (1, 4) 
228 Franklin St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Victor Animatograph Corp. (3) 
Davenport, Iowa 
(See advertisement on page 429) 
Visual Education Service (3) 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. (3, 6) 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


SCREENS 


Da Lite Screen Co. 

2717 N. Crawford Ave., Chicago 

(See advertisement on page 425) 

Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Erker Bros. Optical Co. 

610 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Iil. 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


(3, 6) 


(3, 6) 


SLIDES and FILM SLIDES 


Eastman Educational Slides 
303 Greenleaf Ave., 
Wilmette, III. 
Edited Pictures System, Inc. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Erker Bros. Optical Co. 
610 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Friends of the Western Mountains 
Arcata, Calif. (2x2 “Kodachromes”) 
Ideal Pictures Corp. — 
28 E. Eighth St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on page 430) 
Keystone View Co. 
Meadville, Pa. 
(See advertisement on page 435) 
Dr. Weston A. Price 
8926 Euclid Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
(See advertisement on page 427) 
Radio-Mat Slide Co., Inc. 
1819 Broadway, New York City 
(See advertisement on page 427) 
Society for Visual Education, Inc., 
100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, III. 
(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Visual Education Service 
131 Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 
Visual Sciences 
Suffern, New York 
(See advertisement on page 429) 
Williams, Brown and Earle, Inc. 
918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa 


STEREOPTICONS and 
OPAQUE PROJECTORS 


Bausch and Lomb Optical Co. 

Rochester, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 406) 

DeVry Corporation 

1111 Armitage Ave., Chicago 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

Kodascope Libraries 

356 Madison Ave., New York City 
Eastman Kodak Stores, Inc. 

1020 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

606 Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Erker Bros. Optical Co. 

610 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo 
General Films Ltd. 

1924 Rose St., Regina, Sask. 

156 King St., W. Toronto 
Hirsch & Kaye 

239 Grant Ave., San Francisco, Cal. 
Jarrell-Ash Company 

165 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 
Society for Visual Education, Inc. 

100 E. Ohio St., Chicago, Ill 

(See advertisement on outside back cover) 
Spencer Lens Co. 

19 Doat St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

(See advertisement on page 408) 

Williams, Brown and Earl, Inc. 

918 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





REFERENCE NUMBERS 


(1) indicates 16mm silent. 
(2) indicates 16mm sound. 


(3) indicates 
silent. 


(4) indicates 35 
(5) indicates 3: 


(6) indicates 3: 
silent. 


sound and 


silent. 
sound. 
sound and 

















